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‘T OMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


HE TEMPO is slower 
and the mood more de- 
liberative. 


Election landslides 


have a way of bringing sobered 
responsibility among the real 
politicians — and this Adminis- 
tration has some experienced 
ones among its array of left and 
right wingers, conservatives and 
radicals. 

The essential fact that seems 
to have been borne in on the Ad- 
ministration is that it takes lots 
of elements of strength to make 


a sound recovery program and 
lots of good players to make a 


team. 
The spirit of 
e spirit o 
TEAM-PLAY team-play is con- 
SPIRIT IS spicuously in the 
NOW IN AIR «air. Whether or not 


the initiative to- 
ward cooperation was taken by 
business men last week in offer- 
ing to forget their own feeling 
about the elections and dig in to 
make the various Administration 
policies work if it is at all pos- 
sible to make them work, the 
fact remains that a cooperative 
feeling has been developed. 
Unfortunately, it has never 
been absent so far as most of the 
_ business and financial leaders are 
concerned. For the first year and 
a half of the Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration they found it hard to get 
more than a perfunctory hearing, 
and certainly their advice was 
considered suspect. 
But lately a change has come. 
The Administration sees the un- 


employment figures rising, not- 


withstanding the billions of ex- 


pense and a growing attitude of 


uneasiness on the part of invest- 
ors generally. The time had 
come, therefore, to reverse the 
tactics and to stop abusing busi- 
ness and finance, but to coax 
them into a friendlier mood. 
The Administration has found 
business and financial men anx- 


- ious to play ball. The only ques- 


tion has been how to effect such 
a cooperation. The New Deal’s 
experiments that are unsound 
will not find business any more 
enthusiastic in the tuture than in 
the past. But there are plans 
which reach into the interna- 
tional field and plans which af- 
fect the durable goods industries 
which can be of material help in 
promoting recovery. 


ncidentally 
ISOLATION there are signs 
IDEA LOSING that the Adminis- 
GROUND tration is going 


international — at 
least it is abandoning the self-con- 
tainment argument sufficiently to 
go out after a larger share of for- 
eign trade than we have had. 

This is not to be a rapid trans- 
formation. It will take consider- 
ale time to get the trade negoti- 
ations to a point where volume 
can be increased. But progress is 


being made. 
Also there are signs of a stabili- 
zation program for interna- 


tional currencies. Judging by pres- 
ent day happenings, a stabilization 


of the dollar in relatior. to the | 


pound and franc may be expected 
early in 1935. 


Certainly there 


EFFORTS will be more for- 
TO LIMIT eign trade when 
SPENDING currency stabiliza- 


tion can be approx- 
imated if not actually established 
next year. But there are a num- 
ber of things which have to be 
cleared up, not the least of which 
is the probable fate of the Amer- 
ican dollar if unlimited spend- 
ing keeps up. 

The Administration, on the 
other hand, is working hard to- 
ward a rearrangement of its fis- 
cal affairs. The country may ex- 
pect a comprehensive statement 
from the President on what will 
be spent in the next three years, 
and the effort will be to state 
upper limits beyond which it is 
not contemplated the Govern- 
ment shall go. 

It looks, of course, as if we 
shall have an expensive Govern- 
ment for several years to come, 
but the possibility of increased 
revenue based on present tax 
rates and better business condi- 
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FIRST FRUITS OF THE HOUSING CAMPAIGN 


Weekly Expenditures For Urban Home Construction and Repairs Mounting Steadily 
Still in Infancy 


MILLIONS: 


MILLIONS 


MILLIONS: 


ete J 
MILLIONS 


The Federal Problem of Making Available Construction Dollars; How the Panes Affects the Home 


Rebuilding America 


signs of a boom in the build- 
fing of homes. 

Those tell-tale, long- 
awaited indicators are pictured 
on the illustration above. They 
outline a ‘gradual and sustained 
increase in private home con- 
struction and repair for the 
past three months. 

To James A. Moffett, Federal 


I: SIGHT are the first faint - 


Housing Administrator, this up- 


ward curve of activity is the 
forerunner of a forward surge 
in privately financed building. 
Foreign specialists, after a sur- 
vey of the American scene, agree 
with him. 

They expect the boom, if it 
comes, to be all the louder for the 
vacuum it must fill. 


NEED FOR NEW HOMES 


That vacuum is in the form of 
more than 1,000,000 homes that 
normally would have been built 
if there had been no depression. 
It involves about $8,000,000,000 
that would have been spent nor- 
mally, but has not been spent be- 
cause of the building collapse. 

Already more dollars are be- 
ginning to trickle into the hous- 
ing vacuum. Where $19,000,000 
dribbled in during the four weeks 
ended Sept. 15, by Oct. 13, the 
number had jumped to $29,000,- 
000. Then in the next four weeks 
ended Nov. 10 the dollar flow 
reached $36,000,000. 

Those are figures for urban 
home repair and _ construction, 
based on data of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Their total hardly 
jibes with the estimates of the 
Federal Housing Administration, 
but it does show the trend. 


PROGRAM MUST GO ON 


This trend, te predict, is 
bound to be accelerated. Why 
should that be so? First and 
foremost because the Govern- 
ment has made up its mind that it 
must be so: Either it continues 
to rise under private lending, or 
Government spending will enter 
the field. Such is the official 
comment. Then, secondly, the 
FHA now offers machinery for 
guiding funds into the building 
field and for protecting them 
once they are there. 


A mountainous problem is 


standing in the way of a home 


building boom. 

It takes the form of $21,000,- 
000,000 in frozen dollars. Those 
dollars are a solid block of mort- 
gage debt, until recently immov- 
able and a dead weight around 
the neck of the conscruction in- 
dustry. It also has been a dead 
weight around the neck of the 
country’s lending mechinery. 

A big dent has been made in 
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> this frozen mass by the Home ‘ 


Owners’ Loan Corporation and 
the Farm Credit Administration. 
Soon their activities will have 
loosened up five of the twenty- 
one billion dollars. This past 
week the HOLC announced its in- 
tention to withdraw from the field, 
so that private funds can come in 
and take over the job. It has stop- 
ped receiving applications for 
Government backed refinancing 
loans, sought by hard-pressed 
home owners. 

At this point, the plan calls for 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion to step up and take over the 
load. 

Until now FHA has devoted it- 
self to encouraging banks to lend 
to home owners for repairs and 
remodeling. Part of the upturn 
shown in the figures in the picture 
above is due to this program. 
However, the total in this field 
represented by insured FHA loans 
has reached only about $16,500,- 
000 for the effective period of the 
plan. More of the pictured rise is 
due to home building. 

In that field the Government 
activity is just beginning. It is 
confronted now with the Winter 
season when building normally 
lags. But before a real boom can 
come in home building, as officials 
see it, there must be a further 
loosening of the frozen billions of 
dollars now tied up in mortgages. 


REFINANCING DRIVE 


The Winter drive will be con- 
centrated in the refinancing field, 
to prepare for what the Govern- 
ment hopes will be a 1935 Spring 
and Summer building boom. 

That rais¢és the question: What 
actually is the Government offer- 
ing to accomplish through the 
Federal Housing Administration? 
How can it affect the present 
home owner with a mortgage 
-against his property? How will 
it concern the man who wants to 
build a home? Where do banks 


1 figure in the picture? Is there ‘ 


anything involved that concerns 
the person with money to invest? 

Essentially, what the Federal 
Housing Act was designed to do 
is to provide a pattern for a new 
nation-wide mortgage system. 
The amount of credit involved in 
loans on homes is much greater 
than in any other field. Financial 
experts of the Government con- 


| & Underwood, 
Housing Boom?” 
James A. Moffett, FHA Chief, thinks 
the signs are pointing to one, and 


foreign specialists agree 
with him. 


tend that the principal reason why 
the United States fell more deeply 
into depression than most other 
major nations was because of the 
complete collapse of an anti- 
quated mortgage set-up. 

Lending in the past has gen- 
erally been on a three-year basis. 
There have been first and second 
mortgages. Lenders couid com- 
pel demand repayment at expira- 
tion of the three year loan. No 


provision was made for amortiza- | 


tion on a definite basis. This type 


than any other kind of lending— 
like Topsy, “just growed.” Of- 
ficials say that it harks back to 
frontier days and has not kept 
pace with modern changes in 
lending methods. When it started 
to collapse it crumbled suddenly 
and thoroughly. 

Now FHA is designed to bring 
about a change to a modern basis 
of financing, as the countries of 
Europe did long ago. But just 
how is this going to affect the 
people who are interested? Take 
the different groups: 


FIRST MORTGAGES 


The Home Owner With a First 
Mortgage Debt.—Today if the 


owner of a home has a first mort-. 


gage to meet, he probably is pay- 
ing 6 per cent interest and 1 per 
cent annually for servicing the 
loan. That means a charge of 7 
per cent. The mortgage probably 
runs for three years and there is 
always a question whether the 
lender will demand payment at 
that time. In case he does, then 
the home may be taken under fore- 
closure. 


Now along comes FHA. Lend- 
ing institutions may affiliate with 
it. The home owner mentioned 
above can go to one of these in- 
stitutions with his mortgage debt. 
If the total of this debt comes 
within the requirements set by the 
Government, and if other condi- 
tions are met, then the home 
owner could be offered a chance to 
refinance under the FHA plan. 
His interest would be 514 per cent. 
There would be a % per cent 
service charge, bringing the total 
to 6 per cent. Then there would 
be another 1 per cent charge for 
insurance. This is protection for 
the lender. 

That brings the total annual 
charge to 7 per cent, which is the 
same as under his old mortgage. 
Also, the borrower would be re- 
quired to agree to pay off the debt 
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r of lending—greater in volume 


y over a period of twenty years, so 
| that there be an amortiza- 


tion payment as well. 

What then Is the gain for this 
home owner? Just this: He gets 
a long term loan, amortized over 
a long period so that the debt is 
being reduced gradually. The 
fear that the holder of the mort- 
gage may demand its payment 
each three years is ended. A stable 
long term loan takes the place of 
an unstable medium term loan. 


The Home Owner with a First 
and Second Mortgage.—Here the 
benefit is more evident. Again, if 
the owner of the home has not 
only a first mortgage but a sec- 
ond mortgage as well, and if the 
total amount comes within the 
FHA requirements, the loan can 
be refinanced on the same long- 
term basis as for the man with a 


straight first mortgage. 


In other words, the new pro- 
gram calls for an end to second 
mortgages. Those mortgages fre- 
quently involved interest of 10 and 
15 per cent and even more, be- 
cause the loans were discounted. 
Thus, if a man borrowed $2,000, 
he might be paid $1,750 in cash, 
but would pay interest on the full 
$2,000. 

Besides, second mortgages pro- 
vided an added hazard. Either the 
first or the second mortgage hold- 
er could demand payment on ex- 
piration of the loan. The second 
mortgage is doomed under the 
FHA plan. 


BUILDING AND LOAN 


The Home Owner Financed By 
a Building and Loan Associ- 
ation.—This type of loan would 
not be so often affected by the new 
Government program as would 
the others. These loans usually 
involve both interest and amorti- 
zation payments. They most fre- 
quently are for shorter periods 
than the 20 year payment period 
authorized by FHA, but a con- 
tract has been entered into, and 
unless the lender is willing to re- 
finance under the Housing Ad- 
ministration plan, the terms- of 
the contract would have to be 
fulfilled. 

Interest payments in building 
and loan associations are usually 
at 6 per cent, with’some added 
charges, and amortization usually 
is over from 10 to 15 years. The 
Government plan might offer little 
Saving except in amortization pay- 
ments. 

The Prospective Builder.— 


This is the man the Housing Ad- | 


ministration hopes soon to be able 
to reach. Today, in most sections 
of the country, if the man with 
money in the bank, a piece of 
property and a desire to build goes 
out in search of a loan to finance 


[Continued on Page 15, Column 3.] 


FIRST POSTAL 
SURPLUS 
SINCE 1919 


HOW COST 
OF SYSTEM 
CAN BE MET fund himself at a 


| 


. 


ASHINGTON really 
got down to business 
immediately after the 


elections. Officials felt 
free to make decisions without 
being accused of seeking immedi- 
ate effect ina campaign. The re- 
sult was a flood of decisions, or- 
ders and statements covering a 


_ variety of subjects such as for-’ 


eign trade, home loans, unem- 
ployment insurance, national de- 
fense, security exchanges, oil 
control, postal profits—yes, prof- 


_ its, according to Postmaster Gen- 


eral Farley. 

Mr. Farley said that a recheck 
showed how the postal service 
had actually made a profit of 12 
million dollars last fiscal year in- 
stead of incurring the . usual 
deficit. 

First time this 
as happened since 
1919. Mr. Farley 
doesn’t count the 
millions which the 
Government spends each year to 
handle official mail free or to 
help out certain ship and air 
lines which carry the mails. 
These payments are charged 
against the Post Office Depart- 
under the law, though Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has said repeat- 


edly they really shouldn’t be. 


He says they are “subsidies” 
paid by the Government to as- 
sure transportation service to 


citizens which they would not | 


have otherwise, because the lines 
are not self-sustaining. And he 
is going to ask Congress to call 


them subsidies and. for them 
out of the fund. 


things happened on 
the personnel side, too. Several 
important appointments were 
made. President Roosevelt went 
off to inspect the TVA project 
and to pay his annual pilgrimage 
to Warm Springs, Ga. And Dr. 
Rexford G. Tugwell, Undersec- 
retary of Agriculture and so- 
called ‘Braintruster” came back 
from Europe filled with ideas for 
reviving our foreign trade, which, 
So difficult, he thinks can be 

one. 


Perhaps 
erhaps first in 
ECONOMIC importance and 
SECURITY general interest 
PROGRAM among the week’s 


happenings was the 
conference on economic security. 
Last Spring, just before Congress 
adjourned, the President sent 
a message reviewing the work of 
the two sessions of the 73rd Con- 
gress. After expressing thanks 
for the support giver. him in his 
efforts to end the depression, he 
told Congress some of the things 
he planned to do after recovery 
was well on its way. 
“Next Winter,” said the Presi- 
dent, “we may well undertake the 


-great task of furthering security 


of the citizen and his family 
through social insurance.” 

What he had in mind, of course, 
was to have Congress pass laws 
that would save the citizen and 
his family from having to suffer 
in the future some of the mis- 
fortunes they have had to bear 
during the depression. 

“Social insurance,” in simple 
language, means taking care of 
people when they are out of 
work, aged or sick, and doing it 
in such a way that it will not be 
looked on as charity. 

This can be done by setting 
up funds out of which the citi- 
zen may be taken care of when 
any or all of these misfortunes 
overtakes him. 


vvy 
Under some 
plans the employe 
contributes to the 


time \ he is 
able to do so. 

Under other plans employers 
are required by law to contribute 
to the fund a portion of their 
weekly payrolls. 

Under still other plans the 
Government itself bezrs the ex- 
pense and, of course, this means 
spreading the cost over all citi- 


- zens in the form of taxes. 


All Summer the Government 
has had a staff of experts at work 
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kept up by means of contributions. 


THE STATE THE UNION TODAY 


What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Summary of National Affairs—Current 
Happenings and What They Mean 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

collecting information on this subject of 
social insurance. Other nations are trying 
out different plans. Individual companies in 
this country are doing the same. Some States 
already have unemployment insurance or 
old-age pension laws. When the experts get 
all available information in hand, two boards 
of advisers, one made up of Government of- 
ficials, the other made up of industrial, labor 
and social leaders outside the Government, 
will tell the President what kind of social 
insurance laws they think the United States 
should have and why. The President, in turn, 
will tell Congress what laws he thinks the 
Nation should have. 

These advisory boards last Wednesday 
called in a group of about 200 other outsiders 
and heard their views on the subject. Then 
all of them went to the White House that 
night and heard the President explain, in a 
general way, what he thinks should be done. 
Many of those who heard him ieft with a 
feeling that the President had side-tracked 
old age security for the present, and was go- 
ing to propose to the next Congress only 
legislation for unemployment insurance. 


Old-age Insurance 


President’s suggestion that plan may be 
postponed 


HE reason some of those at the White 
House conference thought the Presi- 
dent meant to abandon old-age security 

for the present was a remark he made after 
saying he intended to ask Congress to pass 
an unemplovment insurance law. He said: “I 
do not know whether this is the time for any 
Federal legislation on old-age security.” 
The President said nothing lcter to clear up 
the misunderstanding, but Secretary of Labor 


Photo by Wide World 


“WHAT’S THAT, MAYOR?” 


Mayor Fiorello LaGuaxfia, of New York, 

and William Green, president of the A. F. 

of L., take a few minutes of the Confer- 

ence on Economic Security in Washington 
for an informal chat. 


Perkins did. As head of the Government board 
which has been directing the work of the in- 
vestigating experts, she said she knew what 
the President had in mind. He was convinced, 
Miss Perkins explained, that there should be 
some form of unemployment insurance right 
away, but he had not made up his mind one 
way or another about a Federal old-age secur- 
ity law. Eventually, yes. But maybe it could 
wait until unemployment insurance was oper- 
ating successfully. 


‘In his speech Mr. Roosevelt said he be- 
lieved the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment would operate this insurance together. 
That would mean, of course, all the States 
participating in the plan would have to pass 
laws similar to the Federal law. He thinks 
the States should have charge of paying out 
benefits to persons out of work, while the 
Federal Government should nold and invest 
the reserve funds. All the people shouldn't 
be taxed to provide money for the insurance 
fund, and the fund, he suggested, should be 
This 
could mean contributions from employers 
and employes or only from employers. 

All information in the hands of the two 
boards has to be in the hands of the Presi- 
dent by December 1, under his orders, which 
accounts for the present haste for action. 
Then he will have a month to draft his pro- 
posals to Congress. If any insurance plan is 
to become effective next year, early action by 
Congress will be necessary. The legislatures 
of 44 States will meet in January, or shortly 
afterward, for short sessions. Many of them 
do not meet again in regular session for two: 
years. 

Social insurance, of course, would not take 
the place of relief. People in distress are the 
first concern of the Government, and will 
continue to be as long as they need help. 
The President feels that people who are out 
of work ought to be brought back into pro- 
ductive employment first and then placed un- 
der the protection of the insurance system. 

The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration announced that it has just completed 
an analysis regarding persons receiving re- 
lief in 79 cities. This information is being 
furnished to the security conference to as- 
sist in its report. One of the interesting dis- 
closures made by the survey is that in more 
than five-sixths of the families receiving re- 
lief there is at least one member who is able 
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“HEADIN’” SOUTH 


“Farewell,” says President Roosevelt, as he 

leaves Washington for a combined vacation 

and tour of the Tennessee Valley. “Seeing 

the President off” are Secretaries Roper 
and Hull. 


to work, and in the other families there is no 
— who could work if the work could be 
ad. 

There has been talk of waste in relief, and 
Senator Borah, of Idaho, on Tuesday turned 
over to the Chief Investigator of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator specific 
instances of waste and irregularity in adminis- 
tering relief funds. Mr. Hopkins promised the 
Senator prompt investigation and action. The 
Senator made it clear that he had no intention 
of implying that there had been any crooked- 
ness in spending relief money but merely that 
there had been waste. : 


HOLC Retrenches 


Funds low, refinancing will now be left to 
private lenders 


NE of the spending and lending agencies 
of the Government has about run out of 
funds. It is the Home Owners Loan 

Corporation. The corporation's Board of Di- 
rectors voted on Tuesday to stop accepting 
applications for loans. The corporation al- 
ready, had paid out more than two billion 
dollars to refinance mortgages on homes, 
about 650,000 of them. It still has a fund of 
more than a billion dollars, but has more than 
400,000 applications for loans still pending 
and the money will be exhausted long before 
these can be taken care of. 

Chairman Fahey said the corporation be- 
lieved that the private lending agencies now 
are able to take care of all applications for 
refinancing mortgages. He believes it would 
be unfair to these agencies for tne Govern- 
ment to keep on taking applications from 
persons who thought they might eventually 
be able to get a loan from the Government 
and so did not apply to private agencies. 

Someone asked the President :t the press 
conference the other day whether the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation was going out of 
business permanently or whether it would 
ask Congress for more money. The President 
said that he couldn’t answer that question un- 
til about the first of January. He gave the same 
answer when asked if any of the other emer- 
gency agencies would be closed up or their 
activities restricted. 

In other words, the Government hopes 
that by the end of the year business improve- 
ment will be so far advanced that private 
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“EUROPE IS REALISTIC” 
The Undersecretary of Agriculture, Rez- 
ford G. Tugwell, tells the “ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the press” his impressions of his 
trip abroad. 


agencies will be able to do many of the things 
that the Government is doing now. 

The Government still has left a number of 
lending agencies, including the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. Hereto- 
fore all these lending agencies have been op- 
erating independently of each other, and 


_ none of them knew what the other was doing. 


That has all been changed. The President 
proclaimed on Wednesday that the heads of 
all the leading agencies have been combined 
into a committee with Secretary of the 


Treasury Morgenthau as the chairman. This 
committee hereafter will supervise the flow 
of loans through the different channels the 
Government is using to pump money and 
credit into the country. 


Direct Loans to Business 


RFC explains small volume of direct advances 
to business men 


HAIRMAN Jesse Jones, of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, first 
lending agency established by the Gov- 

ernment and its most successful so far, de- 
fended it last week from criticism by one 
of the business advisory councils of the 
Department of Commerce. The criticism 
was leveled not only at the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, but also at 
the Federal Reserve Board for not making 
loans to small business in “the spirit of the 
Act.” The last Congress passed a law au- 
thorizing these two agencies tc make loans 
direct to industry and provided a huge sum 
for loans to be made by each agency. Only a 
very small number of loans have been made 
from these funds. 


Chairman Jones said that the trouble was not 


with the lending agencies but with the law 
itself. He said there is no “red tape” delaying 
the loans but only the provisions of the law. 

The committee which did the criticizing sug- 
gested that twelve credit banks be scattered 
around the country by the Government to 
finance small borrowers. These banks were 
suggested by Chairman Black of the Federal 
Reserve Board at the time the law was being 
considered in Congress, but the idea was dis- 
carded in favor of the plan making the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and Federal 
Reserve Banks lending agencies. 

Mr. Jones remarked that there were 
enough lending institutions, both private and 
governmental, in the Government now without 
setting up any more. Incidentally the Federal 
Reserve Board, which had been without a 
chairman since the resignation. of Mr. Black 
sometime ago, now has one. He is Marriner 
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AMAZON OF FINANCE 
The first woman member of the “little 
cabinet,” Miss Josephine Roche, of Colo- 
rado, confers with her chief, Secretary 
Morgenthau, shortly after the announce- 
ment of her appointment as Assistant Sec- 

retary of the Treasury. 


Eccles, former Utah banker and recently 


- Special Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


The RFC is one member of the alphabeti- 
cal group that sprang up before the day of 
the New Deal. It has been vouring out money 
for nearly three years, during which time it 
has made available to private bo-rowers and 
Government agencies eight and a half billion 
dollars. About half of the four and a half 
billion dollars advanced to private borrow- 
ers has been repaid. 

Railroads have been among the principal 
borrowers from the RFC. Ten of them, 
mostly small ones, have not met their inter- 
est payments of loans totaling fifty-five mil- 
lion dollars. RFC experts have been ordered 
to make a study of all railroads which are 
spending more than they are taking in. 


Railway Problems 


Need of rate revision and regulation of all 
transportation 


HE problem of the railroads came in for 
discussion in several ways and in-sev- 
eral quarters. Rail Coordinator East- 

man has to report to Congress in January 
what is to be done about the railroads. He 
went to the White House with RFC Chair- 
man Jones on Tuesday and discussed the rail- 
road situation with the President. 

Mr. Eastman made a speech the same day 
before the National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners, in which he spoke 
hopefully of the future of the railroads. Rate 
structures would have to be simplified to meet 
changed forms of competition, said Mr. East- 
man, and he asked State railroad commission- 
ers to help make these changes. 

Speaking on Wednesday before the National 
Industrial Traffic League, the largest organ- 
ization of shippers in the country, Mr. East- 
man said the ICC should be enlarged and 
given control over all, or nearly all, forms of 
transportation. 

Representative Sam Rayburn, of Texas, 
spoke before the railroad commissioners on 


- Wednesday night in opposition to suggestions 


that the ICC be placed under executive con- 
trol. The Commission is now answerable only 
to Congress. Mr. Rayburn is cl.airman of the 
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THE BANKERS’ CHIEF 


Having just taken the oath of office, Mar- 

riner S. Eccles (left), new Governor of the 

Federal Reserve Board, relazes by confer- 
ring informally with his colleagues. 


important House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, which considers all proposed 
transportation legislation. He has sponsored 
many New Deal laws on behalf of the Admin- 
istration and his speech was regarded as sig- 
nificant because the suggestion about trans- 
fer of the ICC was supposed to have come 
from New Deal sources. Mr. Rayburn is a 
candidate for Speaker of the House in the 
next Congress. 

Mr. Rayburn thought that regulation of 
busses and trucks was the business of the 
State, for the most part. He also thought that 
commercial air transportation did not need 
any more regulation at present than it now 
gets from the Department of Commerce. 


Telephone Finance 


A. T. & T. investigation ordered; radio aid 
for distressed ships 


NE of the new commissions created by 

the last Congress—the Federal Com- 

munications Commission—got itself on 

the front pages twice, once by ordering an in- 

vestigation into the affairs of the American 

Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 

again by ordering strict enforcement of rules 

regarding silent periods at all ship radio sta- 
tions. 

The inquiry into the oe of the tele- 
phone company implies, it is said, no reflec- 
tion on the organization. Senater Dill pro- 
posed such an inquiry at the last session of 
Congress, but withdrew the proposal when 
he was informed that the new Communica- 
tions body, if created, would make the inves- 
tigation. The telephone business is a natural 
monopoly, so many persons who are inter- 
ested in governmental affairs think that the 
public is entitled to know all about the cor- 
poration that owns and operates most of our 
telephones, 

The Commission's radio order was due to 
reports that many ships were disconnecting 
their receiving sets during “silent” periods 
in order to get their bearings with direction 


LEARNING THEIR FHA’S 


Employes of the Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration enrolling in the training course 

which the FHA is giving for persons as- 

‘signed to appraise property offered as se- 
curity for loans. 


finding sets. Silent periods were created for 
the benefit of ships in distress at sea. Stnall 
chance they have of getting help if radio op- 
erators are not listening when they are send- 
ing out their SOS signals. 


War on ‘Bucket Shops’ 


Federal war on bucket shops; defense of reg- 
ulatory act 


NOTHER new commission—the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission— 
showed last week that it meant to en- 

force the law, particularly in protecting in- 
vestors against fraudulent securities. 

It announced plans on Monday to open 
branch offices in seven cities, with zones cen- 
tering about the key cities. Then it began 
organizing flying squadrons in key cities for 
quick raids on bucket shops and security 
bootleggers. First raid was made on Friday 
in Boston, where one such outfit was alleged 
to be advertising fake mining stocks. — 

Chairman Kennedy made on Thursday one 
of his very occasional speecHes. He defended 
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the Government’s regulation of securities. 
He denied that the program had dammed the 
flow of private capital, citing figures to show 
that capital had moved into business in the 
first nine months of this year at a rate twice 
as great as it did in the same peri’,* las year 
before the Commission had been organized. 


Money Control 


Removal of Treasury ban on exports of 
capital 


HE Treasury announced last Monday 
x g that it would issue a general blanket 

license permitting the export of currency 
and capital from the United States without 
Government approval. Any American may 
now send currency or transfer his credits to 
any foreign country. This decision removes 
all red tape previously set up by the Govern- 
ment to prevent the flow of capital abroad 
during the first eighteen months of the Gov- 
ernment’s new monetary program. 

Secretary Morgenthau laughed off reports 
that the lifting of the embargo on exports of 
capital from the United States was a step to- 
ward international stabilization of money. 


Oil Troubles 


Secretary Ickes’ threat of Federal control of 
the industry 


CTING in his capacity as Federal Oil 
Administrator, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Harold L. Ickes, went down to 

Texas last week in what appears to have been 
an ineffectual effort to settle the oil production 
problem. 

Mr. Ickes, in an address before the Amer- 


ican Petroleum Institute, meeting in Dallas, 


proposed actual regulation of the crude oil 
supply by the Government, working in co- 
operation with the States. He told the oil in- 
dustry to eliminate waste and correct economic 
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“STOP WASTE OF OIL” 


Secretary of Interior Ickes warns American 
Petroleum Institute that unless the industry 
conserves its natural resources, “its manage- 
ment will be taken away for good and all.” 


abuses unless it wanted to run the chance of 
being declared a public utility, which would 
mean complete control by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


The answer of the oil men was to adopt a | 


policy of regulating production through agree- 
ments between States, which is in direct con- 
flict with Mr. Ickes’ proposal. Mr. Ickes was 
on his way back to Washington wien the con- 
vention’s action was taken. 


A Financial School 


FHA educates its personnel in intricacies of 
mortgages 


WO hundred and fifty underwriters em- 

ployed by the Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration were brought to Washington last 

week to attend a special school emphasizing 
various phases of mortgage underwriting. 

These underwriters were chosen by the 
FHA on recommendation of architects, con- 
tractors, and other persons participating in 
FHA mortgage loans under Title II of the 
Mortgage Act. Classes are being conducted 
at various educational institutions in Washing- 
ton. They will last about ten days. 

Two appointments last week attracted un- 
usual interest. One was the naming by the 
President of Miss Josephine Roche, of Denver, 
to fill a vacant position as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, with jurisdiction over the 
Public Health Service. Miss Roche, a Vassar 
graduate, ran for governor of Colorado last 
Summer and gained national fame under the 
slogan “Vote for Roche and Recovery.” She 
was defeated in the Democratic primaries. 
Miss Roche since graduating from Vassar in 
1908 has been a student of social, industrial, 
and educational problems. Never before has 
a woman held such a high position in the 
Treasury. 

The other appointment was the selection of 
Francis Biddle, of Philadelphia, to fill the 
vacancy on the National Industrial Relations 
Board caused by the resignation of Lloyd 
Garrison, chairman, who quit the job to re- 
turn te his teaching at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

C. G. MARSHALL. 
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‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tions cannot be overlooked as an 
offsetting factor. 

The vast sums of money being 
poured into spending and lend- 
ing by the Federal Government 
are improving the situation so 
far as the consumption goods are 
concerned. The jumr in retail 
sales proves it. Also business in 
the heavier industries is some- 
what better because of the Fed- 
eral housing program. 


The big ques- 


UNEMPLOYED .:. 4 ‘, | a healing benediction and de- | at Harrodsburg, Ky. Here the | are the interests of the different | Conference since the much dis- Yes, it was “amazing,” the 
STILL BIG seg ae part whole once more. The an- President spoke at the dedication | lending organizations that fre- 
PROBLEM during 1935, in nual Thanksgiving celebration of the memorial of George Rog- quently they overlap. It is this 


crease the number 
of employed. What form of credit 
extension will do the trick? Much 
encouragement has been derived 
from the housing law’s cperations 
because it works so closely with 
private credit channels. Instances 
of this kind may be multiplied in 
other directions if the Government 
will use its capital as an insurance 
fund. 

Thus the supporting of a bond 
market by Government purchases 
through the RFC would tend to 
aid in the refinancing of business 
and would mean the resumption 
of commitments. But even this 
would be unnecessary if the Ad- 
ministration were disposed to clear 
the air of deflationary as well as 
inflationary threats. 


The attack on various industries 


through Government competition 


or persecution is deflating certain 
security values. The unlimited 
expenditures is causing fears of 
inflation. 

The mixture of these two 
things makes an uncertainty that 
clogs capital markets. The Ad- 
ministration is also beginning to 
search for a labor policy that will 
be constructive and not destruc- 
tive. 


am torcade had reached the site of 
Mr hecueceit's the TVA’s first undertaking — 
CHANGED determined stand — Hull, ecg of State. Norris Dam. Another “dramati- 
ATTITUDE thet unemployment is statemanlike presence sug- | zation,” the press called it, of the 
ploy gests a mission of highly politi- | , 
GOOD SIGN insuranceshould im ‘| great public works projects 


be derived from 
_ taxes on payrolls or rather from 
contributions by industry, raises 
a new item in manufacturing 
costs and maké the difference be- 
tween profit and loss much nar- 
rower. But any system of un- 
employment insurance requires 
cooperation between employers, 
employees, and the State and 
. Federal Governments. It is one 
thing that cannot -be imposed 
from the outside successfully. It 
must be sold from within indus- 
try. 

This is one reason for the new 
atmosphere of cooperation. Gov- 
ernment cannot bring recovery by 
arbitrary action or fiat money. 


Business cannot go ahead unless 
government policies are clarified. 

President Roosevelt as the lead- 
er and spokesman of the Ameri- 
can people has the responsibility 
of getting the whole team into ac- 
tion within the next seventeen 
months. 


For seventeen months from 
now members of Congress will be 
campaigning again for reelection. 
The New Deal must succeed in 
that length of time or it will lose 
a substantial block of seats. 


So it is to the Administration's 
interest to win the cooperation of 


the very elements whose help it 


has been inclined to spurn. 

The existence of this changed 
attitude is the best augury we 
have had of an improved morale 
in business as a whole. 

Davin LAWRENCE. 
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“HIS week the White 
if it were a yacht—and its 
present Skipper probably 

wouldn't object if it were — 
would be flying the “owner ab- 


sent” flag. But the President, 
despite the fact that his flight to 
the tall pines of Georgia has been 
so described, is not on a vacation, 
He is, rather, on a pilgrimage. 
True, he had tasks to perform, 
on the way, but a pilgrimage it is, 
with a goal that has all the sym- 
bolism of one of those shrines 
we see in Europe, where the lame 
and‘the halt and the sore dis- 
tressed have journeyed to receive 


at Warm Springs is, indeed, both 
a celebration and a thanksgiving. 

That penetrating though an- 
onymous biographer of “The 
New Dealers” declares that be- 
cause of his affliction the Presi- 
dent learned “infinite patience, 
infinite hope and infinite cour- 
age.” He knew and has not for- 
gotten what it meant to “fight 
the wild beasts at Ephesus.’ And 
that is why Thanksgiving Day 
with the infantile paralysis pa- 
tients is a grateful, reminiscent 
rite. 

ees 


OFF TO THE SOUTHLAND 


The week that preccded the 
President’s departure—and fol- 
lowed on the heels of the one in 
which the electorate had dropped 
upon his wide shoulders the man- 
tle of “the most powerfui man in 
the world” — was packed with 
events. That they spilled over 
into his Georgia days was evi- 
denced by the staff he took with 
him and the bulging portfolios 
that went along. 


A hundred or so cheering fol- 
lowers bid him farewell as he 
made his way to the train, with- 
out an overcoat, through the 


But it was only the 
hospitable gesture of the South- 
ern gentleman, acting host to his 
Chief as he entered his home 


State of Tennessee. 


DISSONANT ECHOES 


Behind him in Washington 
somewhat dissonant echoes of 
the President’s stirrup message 
to the members of the Eco- 
nomic Security Conference still 
sounded. He had addressed these 
earnest conferees at the White 
House, ieft some of his hearers 
disappointed and others, there 
and elsewhere, reassured. 


.... there can be no security 
for the individual in the midst of 
general insecurity....our first 
task is to get the economic sys- 
tem to function... .” 


These words came toward the 
end of his speech as a cooling if 
not a chilly douche to some of 
the assembly before him, but as 
heartening evidence tc others, 
whose dictum is “Recovery 
FIRST,” that the new powers 
vested in him were not going to 
lead the Nation into untried 
paths. 


Later the reverberations were 
cushioned a bit by the emphatic 
assurances of Secretary of Labor 
Perkins, who insisted that the 
door was still open t» other so- 
cial measures than the one the 
President had stressed (unem- 
pleyrertt insurance). Old - age 
pensions, she said, whch he had 
envisioned as further in the fu- 
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ture, were among ‘the more im- . 
mediate possibilities. 

The next day, desks cleared, 
the Presidential party entrained. 
On the official list, besides the 
Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, who, with Secretary 
Ickes, joined the party with local 
dignitaries en route, were, ex- 
cluding the Secret Service, 36 
persons—press and photograph- 
ers acounting for the majority, of 
course. 


NEW-DAY PIONEERS 
The first public function was 


ers Clark. He spoke of pioneers 
and pioneering: 

“We are carrying on, we shall 
carry on, he said. “....They 
were hewing out a common- 
wealth—and I like the word:” 
(here he stopped and the way he 
said it made you sure he did) 
“Commonwealth! We, too, are 
hewing out:a Commonwealth... 
which we hope will give its peo- 
ple, more truly than any that has 
gone before, the fulfillment of 
security, of freedom, of oppor- 
tunity and of happiness... .” 

And when he said “mere sur- 
vival” depended upon the spirit 
of this sort of pioneering, the 
signifiance was not iost on those 
who knew that this journey was 
to lead through the broad terrain 
of the New Deal’s greatest ex- 
periment, the huge domain three- 
quarters as large as all England, 
where the Government itself is 
“pioneering” in a manner thrill- 
ing to its participants and as 
fearsome to its opponents as was 
the ring of the woodmen’s axes 
to the first monarhs of America’s 
virgin forests. 

xx 


MORE ABUNDANT LIVING 
By Friday afternoon the mo- 


which have become symbolic of 
the new order’s efforts toward 
“more abundant living.” “Drama- 


tization,” said the press and then, 


with pen, pencil, plate and reel, 


‘proceeded to make the deed as 


good as the word. 

The President did his part. 

They were veterans, he told 
workmen in the valley, “in a new 
kind of war—a kind of war that 
.ls going to improve conditions for 
millions of American people.” 

Then there was an historic in- 
terlude, wreaths to lay on the 
tombs of Presidents Polk and 
Jackson and two stops at the 
shrine of “Old Hickory,” where 


. repasts were provided within the 


“Hermitage” itself—that his- 
toric plantation home of the first 
of “New Dealers,” now restored. 
Then more “dramatization,” at 
Wilson Dam, and the next day at 
Tupelo, Miss., with Senator Pat 
Harrison, as stage rnanager. 

Here the President saw the 
first length of the famous “yard- 
stick” attempt its measurement 
of what Governmen‘t-produced 
power can do for the residential 
consumer. It was here that the 
folk turned out when the juice 
was first turned on, to greet that 
kindly engineer-prilosopher, Ar- 
thur Morgan, Chairman of the 
Board of the TVA, who had 
come to see th. first of his 
dreams come true. And on this 
second occasion he may well have 
recalled the banner, homely but 
significant, which dirplayed the 
slogan, “Now the Ligkt Shines in 
the Cowshed,” reminding him of 
his own youth, when he was 
called upon to minister to bossie 
in the cold black of a norihern 
farm. 


_ ONWARD, STEP BY STEP 


What did it all mean? Well, 
taking the President's “pioneer” 
speech as a text, we can leaf back 
to the birth of the TVA, to the 
President's message with the bill 


_ that created it. 


“This in a true sense is a re- 


turn to the vision of the pio- 


neer,” he wrote. “If we are suc- 
cessful here we can march on, 
step by step, in a like develop- 
ment of other great natural ter- 
ritorial units within our bor- 
ders.” 

Oh, yes, there was plot and 
purpose, sequence and suspense, 


New Agency Is Created for Co- 


ordinating Varied Credit 
Functions 


President Roosevelt believes he 
now has fixed it so that a lender 
of Government funds will be in 
ready touch with the source of 
credit supply and at the same 
time will avoid any inadvertent 
stepping on the toes of other 
lenders. 

He has done this by creating a 
Loan Committee, headed by 
Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and fountain of 
funds. On this committee are the 
principal officials of the many 
agencies that lend Government 
money. 

The activities of these agencies 
are as widespread as the country 


' itself. They now affect millions 


of people and soon are to affect 
other millions. In fact so diverse 


that the President explained he 
wanted to avoid. 


Possible Clashes 


Thus, James A. Moffett, Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, who is seek- 
ing to induce private lenders to 
refinance old mortgages and fi- 
nance new construction, soon 
could run up against John H. 
Fahey, chairman of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, who 
is refinancing old and defaulted 
mortgages on a different basis. 

Or Jesse H. Jones, lending 
RFC money directly to business 
men, readily might overlap. Mar- 
riner S. Eccles, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, who is 
supposed to do similar wales 
And so it goes. 

The White House announce- 
ment said that “to obtain im- 


* proved cooperation among Fed- 


eral agencies engaged in lending 
Government funds, either direct- 
ly or indirectly, the President has 


{Continued on Page 14, Column 7.] 


Lending Activities |PROSPECTS FOR RESTORING FOREIGN TRADE: 


Of the Government 


WHAT DR. TUGWELL LEARN ED IN EUROPE 


Practical Bargaining and Trade Agreements as Means of | 


Selling Farm Products Abroad 


“Realistic !”—it’s the new watch- 
word brought back from Europe 
last week by Dr. Rexford G. Tug- 
well, Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


“It did to merthat the at- 
‘mosphere in Europe is quite real- 


istic now in regard to the United 
States.” 

“Realistic treatment; actually 
getting down to a bargaining 
basis.” 


“A realistic attitude. Simply 
talking about free trade and re- 
ducing tariffs doesn’t help now; 
you've got to say what you can 
sell and buy.” . 

Darting that smile but looking 
nevertheless a trifle weary, the 
Undersecretary of Agriculture 
held on Friday his first press 


cussed trip to Europe. He had 
returned to his office the day be- 
fore from a study of agricultural 
conditions in Belgium, France, 


Italy and England. With sessions 


of the International Institute of 
Agriculture at Rome, where he 
represented the United States, 
the trip occupied two months. 
Brain-Truster’s “Rest” 


Questions of asearching nature 
Dr. Tugwell answered or parried 
with his accustomed speed. Why, 
for instance, did he go to the 
Institute sessions, anyway? 

“Somebody had to go and it 
might as well be me,” Dr. Tug- 
well smiled while flashlights 
popped. He wore, by the way, a 


- gray suit with a light blue shirt 


and dark four- in-hand tie. 


amount of interest over there in 
merican affairs. Interest centered 
largely on the President, what 
he’s going to do, with the news- 
papers printing far more about 
the United States than ordinarily, 
No, nobody had called him a brain 
truster while he was away—“I 
had quite a rest from that.” 

In rapid succession he was 

[Continued on Page 6, Column 7.) 
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shrewd of the role played 
Japan, China, Russia, the United 
ue and other powers involved. “A 
forceful and vigorous work,’’ says Senator 
Arthur Capper. “The man-in-the-street 
can read it with understanding and 
emerge from it with a much clarifi 
conception of Asian affairs.’’— 
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1935 Hupmobile Sedan prices range from $695 to $1395 
f.0.b. factory...tax and apeciel equipment extra. 


PMOBILE 


N SPITE of its comparatively modest price 
($1095), this new Aero-dynamic Hup- 
mobile outclasses many cars at twice its . 
price...in beauty, comfort and perform- 
ance. For this car is more than a new 
model ...It is the pace-setter for an en- 
tirely new trend in automobile design. 
Demonstrators are available at all show- 
rooms today. We urge you to try one. 


come only 


PROFITS 


E ARE all inclined to grumble about taxes. But 

\ \ no sane person would willingly give up the ben- 

efits which taxes make possible. No one would want 

to give up police and fire protection, to let unfor- 

tunate people starve, to be without an army and navy, 
or universal education, or good roads. 


But where are these taxes coming from? Let’s look 


at the figures. | 


Of the taxes paid in 1933, $249, 602,895 came from 
railroads, about 325 millions from electric and gas 
utilities, more than 85 millions from telephone com- 
panies, and about a billion from automobiles. 


These are some of the big ones. But every business, 
big or small—hundreds of thousands of them—con- 
tributes heavily to the support of government. These 
taxes, eight billion dollars in all, must come directly 


or indirectly from profits. 


T Is a mistake to assume that business profits. go 
| only to the wealthy. One reason why hundreds of 
thousands of people can stand their share of taxes 4s 
that the profits of business are shared with millions 
of individuals. A recent study of 151 large corpora- 


Remington Rand is proud of the fact that 
it can say to the business man ‘No sale 
without a profit to the user.”’ The Reming- 


tions showed them to be owned by 9,406,845 stock 
holders. It is these millions and millions of others 


. dependent upon business who must pay the national 


tax bill. If every one of the 7,430 personal incomes 
of $50,000 and over were confiscated, the sum total 
would still be but a fraction of the tax money needed. 


If we are to enjoy the benefits that taxes make pos- 
sible, the sources of national income must be guarded 
and permitted to expand. For the United States must 
live on the profits of business. 


A business that is losing money can pay taxes for a 
while out of capital. But as its capital shrinks, it must 
cut down its working forces, pay starvation wages, 
discontinue dividends, default on bond interest and 
becomes a sort of public liability. 


Ours is not a profit system; it is a profit and Loss 
system. But the nation prospers only from profits. 
Each business failure isa socialcalamity. America’s very 
manner of living is dependent upon business success. 


Any man with courage to start a business and intel- 
ligence to guide it successfully is an asset to society 
and merits encouragement and adequate reward. 
Upon such men rests the responsibility of recovery. 


systems and equipment—each designed to 
inter-member and co-ordinate to get record 
results at the lowest cost. 


with machines and equipment, it has a 
‘*know-how’’—a cumulative experience— 
that can come only from thousands of indi- 


Advertising copy should be received in Washington Friday 
| mornings, but emergency copy it in mat form and 
scheduled in advance can be handled led Saturday mornings 


Delivered postage prepaid $5 per annum, 


to this act in the drama of the 
New Deal. 

And this interlude in the pil- 
grimage over, the train noses 
onward again, ani in the soft 


ton Rand man has nothing to sell except a 
satisfactory and profitable result. He can 
advise exactly the right equipment because 
his company manufactures a 


Remington Rand can accept the full re- 
sponsibility of installing and organizing a 
complete business method because, along 


vidual analyses and studies. There is a Rem- 
ington Rand man within reach of your tele- 
phone. Call him, or write Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo,N. Y.(Canada :68 King 


n. (Foreign postage extra.) 
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.| Press Majority Urges 
1 Relief Cost Inquiry 


“| DEFENDERS OF METHOD OF DIS- 
BURSING AID WANT SENATOR 
BORAH TO MAKE SPECIFIC 
CHARGES 


“Bureaucratic waste” becomes an object 
of attack by many newspapers as a result of 
Senator Borah’s charges of extravagance in 
handling Federal relief funds. He is sup- 
ported by 57 per cent of the newspaper edi- 
tors in his demand for a thorougn investiga- 
tion, while Administrator Hopkins 1is_de- 
fended by 43 per cent of the press. It is 
charged that the system of relief is “out 0 
hand,” that cost of distribution is too high, 
and impartial investigators could 
produce better methods. Derenders agree 
with Mr. Hopkins that Senator Borah 
should present a bill of particulars. 

OMMENT from the country on the charge 
by Senator Borah that waste in giving Fed- 
eral relief is “shameful” is accompanied by 
- statements that he is speaking from details which 
are known locally. 

The statement that 50 per cent of appro- 
‘ priations goes to the overhead is both affirmed 
and disputed. The official statement that the cost 
is eleven per cent, raises the issue as to whether 
even that percentage is excessive. A few papers 
hint at political factors in the distribution of 
funds. 

Congressional investigation of the “misuse of 
public funds” is suggested by the Cincinnati 
Times-Star (Rep.), which “hazards the guess 
that if they set themselves on the trail of relief 
waste and graft, the bloodhounds of Capitol Hill 
will track down the biggest and most shocking 
quarry that they have pursued for many a year.” 


RELIEF AND THE VOTERS 


“An investigation would be likely to disclose,” 
thinks the Jamestown (N. Y.) Post (Rep.), “that 
in thousands of instances, recipients of relief 
were advised that on the way they would vote 
would depend the continuation of the Federal 
bounty.” 

The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.) declares: 

“Senator Borah bases his charges on condi- 
tions in the Northwest, but one need not go that 


= — i! 


Cartoonist Harper in the Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald 
Let’s Measure From the Center 


far from the national capital to find wasteful or 
inefficient operation. 

“The whole set-up should be given a most 
thorough review. The public is reconciled to 
continuing vast grants for the destitute, but that 
does not mean that hundreds of millions should 
be diverted to maintain political sinecures.” 


FOR IMPARTIAL INQUIRY 


Advising that “the Administration should wel- 
come a thorough investigation of its relief activ- 
ities,” the Lynchburg (Va.) Advance (Dem.) 
advocates “an impartial agency to probe the ex- 
penditures that have been made to provide food 
and clothing for the hungry and needy.” 

“Of course, it must be commonly known,” ac- 
cording to the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer 
(Dem.), “that the entire relief work of the coun- 
try has gotten rather out of hand. It has run 
away with those in control and is now so over- 
developed that it is difficult to get it. down to 
reasonable proportions. 

“The fiery Senator not only has this phase of 
the work in mind, but he feels that the cost of the 
administration is away out of proportion and 
hints that if a proper investigation were to be 
made, even more distasteful disclosures than 
these might be available.” 

“Lavish ependitures” cause the Grand Rapids 


(Mich) Herald (Rep.) to advise Mr. Hopkins to 
“look around.” 


WHAT IS COST OF RELIEF? 


The Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times, quoting 
Mr. Hopkins as to an administration cost of 11 
per cent of the ERA funds, calls it “a pretty 
high figure,” and adds: 

“One of the great troubles is that this relief 
money is turned over to the different States and, 
therefore, there is a patchwork of 48 different 
forms of distribution. 

“There is inevitable waste in such a system. 
It is inevitable that politics work in. Probably 
in some of the States there is graft. 

“As the weight becomes heavier cn the tax- 
payers they are sure to ask for a more strict ac- 
counting. The Borah complaint looks in that 
direction.” 


“An outside inquiry” is demanded by the New 


y 


‘ 


Cartoonist Warren in the Buffalo Evening News 


The Inspiring Pat 


York Herald-Tribune (Rep.) The Philadelphia 
Inquirer (Rep.) says: 

“The Democrats are in full control of Con- 
gress. The Senate committee proposed by Mr. 
Borah would be under their management. 
Partisanship motives, therefore, could not be 
ascribed to the proceedings. 

“The charges are serious. It is a duty, which 
should be regarded as a privilege, to run them 
down. In short, the Administration’s party 
should clean its own house, if cleansing is 
necessary.” 


DEFENSE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Defenders of the methods employed in dis- 
tribution of relief praise the efficiency of Admin- 
istrator Hopkins, and maintain that costs are 
not excessive, though it is contended by some 
papers that new methods would contribute to 
economy. There are some attacks on Senator 
Borah, based on lack of specific charges. 

The Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) issues the chal- 
lenge: 

“Whatever Borah means, he has a chance to 
tell about it. And it is an excellent time for him 
to take up an idea and go farther with it than he 
has sometimes felt any obligation to do. 

“No one knows how or when the country is 
going to meet the gigantic costs of relief. If 
Borah knows how to cut down the bill, he is 
lacking in a sense of duty if he does not tell.” 


AN ANALYSIS OF MR. BORAH 


“There is a splendid chance,” in the opinion 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Evening Gazette 
(Ind.), “to clean house behind the careless and 
free-handed Farley. But will Mr. Borah see it 
through? Not in one thousand years. 

“The Senator ranks high for his honesty, cour- 
age and (at times) for his independence. But in 
thoroughness, in capacity to finish a job, he is 
conspicuously and lamentably lacking. 

“He and his young friend Mr. Nye were going 
to right the wrongs of the small business men 
and the army of small consumers, who were com- 
plaining of the Johnson codes under the NRA. 
Have those particular wrongs been righted? Not 
so that anybody could notice it. 

“That’s Borah, all over. He is always starting 
things. But the things he has finished are few.” 


WORST SHOULD BE KNOWN 


“It is probable,” thinks the Indianapolis Star 
(Rep.), “that the Democrats will accept the pro- 
posed inquiry without quibbling. 

“If conditions even approaching a scandal ex- 
isted, revelations at this time would be less dam- 
aging than at a later period. If the inquiry re- 
veals only minor leaks, due to inefficiency and 
haste, the majority party will profit by a re- 
newal of faith in the fundamental integrity of the 
relief agencies. 

“The spoils system has been developed to un- 
heard-of proportions under the Farley machine, 
but emergency relief so far has not been linked 
with such Tammany methods.” 

“According to Washington dispatches,” states 
the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), “eleven cents 
of every relief dollar is expended for administra- 
tion. Without investigation, none can say that 
the percentage is exorbitant. Nevertheless, 
there should be a searching probe instituted. 

“If the personnel of the relief administration is 
packed with deserving Democrats or impractical 
theorists with nebulous political affiliations, it is 
high time the 


| Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News | 


No, This Wouldn’t Be So Good 


Weight of Opinion 
Favors One-house 
Legislative Plan 


SEEN AS MUCH-NEEDED REFORM; 
OPPOSITION FEARS INCREASE 
IN POWER OF GOVERNOR 


Adoption by Nebraska of the one-house 
Legislature is approved by 66 per cent of 
the press comments on the subject, while © 
34 per cent of the editors find defects or 
disadvantages in the change. Some of the 
approval is based on the belief that the — 
project is an experiment which will serve as 
a guide to other States. 


ROSPECT of “more perfect laws and 
Pp efficient legislation” is the chief appeal of 
the one-house legislature adopted by Ne- 
braska in the recent election. In opposition, it is 
argued that the checks and balances of traditional 
American legislative practice are beneficial; that 
the Nebraska plan has no prospect of improving 
the quality of laws; that the strict reoresentation 
according to population gives undue advantages 
to the large cities; and that it is men who count 
in government, and not the system. 


A DISSENTING OPINION 
The plan will not go into effect for two 


_ years. Assuming that machine politics is an ob- 


ject of popular protest, the Boise Idaho States- 
man (Rep.) voices the dissenting opinion of the 
change: 

“Perhaps the most objectionable feature is to be 
found in the fact that a one-house legislature 
would increase the power of the governor far 
beyond the point ever intended under our demo- 
cratic system of government. It is. more than 
twice as easy to dominate one body than two. 
The opportunities for a governor to build up a 
ruthless machine would be too great for any 
clever politician to overlook if he had only one 
legislative house to worry about.” 


OTHER SIMPLE MODELS 


In support of the plan, the San Antonio (Tex.) 
Express (Ind.), although asserting that “its 
efficacy will depend upon the men who run it,” 
contends that “one reasonably may expect that 
the Nebraska plan will succeed and offers the 
specific comment: 

“Practically every State has too many bureaus 
and departments and far too many officials. The 
sorely-needed simplifying process fittingly might 
begin with the lawmaking body. One perceives 
no sound reason why a State should maintain a 
two-house assembly. The progressive commun- 


Cartoonist Cargill in the Daily Courier, Connellsville, Pa. 


Skiing Is Lots of Fun, If You Know How! 


. ity’s city commission offers a more logical 


model.” 

“Its acid test,” according to the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Rep.), “will be its ability to reduce 
the mounting cost of State government.” . The 
Chronicle also comments: “This revolution in 
State government will be watched with interest 
by the country. While Nebraska will be the only 
State in the Union with a single body Legisla- 
ture, the experiment is not new to America... . 
The experiment is a century old. Three of the 
original thirteen States.after the Declaration of 
Independence established one-house Legislatures. 
They were Pennsylvania, Virginia and Vermont. 
The first-named two changed to the two-house 
system before 1800, but Vermont stuck to its 
unicameral principle until 1836.” 


MUCH NEEDED REFORM 


Criticising “small blocs which exercise an in-— 


fluence out of all proportion to their size,” under 
the “clumsy and unwieldy” system, the Ann Ar- 
bor (Mich.) Daily News (Ind.) feels that the 
new plan “is significant because it is the first 
real step taken by an American State to bring 
much-needed reform into the machinery of State 


government.” 


Nebraska’s importance as a “laboratory” is 
emphasized by the Asbury Park (N. J.) Evening 
Press (Dem.), the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times 
(Dem.), the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette (Rep.), and 
the Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Dem.), while 
the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch (Ind.) 
finds in it “what may pave the way for a new 
trend in State government.” The Reno (Nev.) 
Evening Gazette (Ind.) calls it “revolutionary.” 


Social Security Plan 
Supported by Editors 


FINANCING OF EMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE BY TAXES, HOWEVER, 
MEETS OPPOSITION 


Probable adoption of a plan for social 
security is forecast in approval given by 91 
per cent of the press comments on the sug- 
gestion by President Roosevelt. There is 9 
per cent opposition. It is accepted as a 
substitute for the dole, and is held to offer 
the possibility of putting increased energy 
— industry, through assurance for the 

uture. 


| VOIDANCE of taxation as a means of giv- 
A ing unemployment insurance to the work- 

ers of the country is demanded by the 
press, in comments on the proposal, and a gen- 
eral attempt is made to find the best way of 
placing the burden of the system. 


Cost to the country is.estimated by the New 
Yord Herald-Tribune (Rep.) at two billions, 


. with emphasis on the point that the project 


would be a joint enterprise of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. 


PROBLEM OF COST 


It is declared by the Watertown (N. Y.) Daily 
Times (Ind.) that “it seems a certainty that 
Congress will pass a national bill,” and that 
paper predicts strong opposition to any pro- 
posal that “the whole burden should be borne 
by industry.” 

“The great essential,” in the judgment of the 
Richmond News Leader (Dem.), “is care in 
placing the insurance on a valid basis that can be 
sustained,” for “it is almost as bad to initiate a 
system that cannot be supported as it is to do 
nothing.” 


SUBSTITUTE FOR DOLE 


The plan is called by the Portland (Me.) Press 
Herald (Rep.) “a supreme effort to get away 
from the dole,” and the Portland paper com- 
ments: , 

““In a general way, this scheme is to set up 
factories in which supplies which the needy re- 
quire may be produced by workers who are now 
on relief rolls. The plan embraces the manufac- 
ture of shoes, clothing, lumber to be used in the 
housing projects, bricks arld other material de- 
manded in carrying on public works projects. 
Between ten and twelve million persons, it is 
estimated, may be given employment in this way. 
It is difficult to understand why this program 
will not interfere with industries already estab- 
lished.” 


EO built these new trucks—the 14-ton and the 
114-ton Speedwagons—on the theory that 
there are thousands of sensible buyers who prefer 
to pay only a little more than the lowest price and 
get A LOT MORE TRUCK FOR THEIR MONEY. 


As a matter of fact, the price differential is so 


: slight that it scarcely shows up in the monthly eo Speedwagons range from \ to 4-6 tons including Tractor- 
payments. Yet the EXTRA VALUE you get in a Reo 


CHASSIS 


N 


R 
Trailers and Buses 


* Special equipment extra, prices f. 0. b. Lansing, plus tax. 


is so pronounced that it is apparent at a glance. 


Streamlined for style—powered for speed and pull 
—built and balanced for extraordinary wear— 
these magnificent new Speedwagons represent by 
all odds the BEST VALUES in this pioneer com- 
pany’s 30 years of superior value-building. 


¥ 


A LOT MORE TRUCK VALUE FOR JUST A LITTLE MORE MONEY THAN THE LOWEST! 


NEW 1 TON 
PANEL BODY $695 


MOTOR CAR CO. 


‘ANSING, MICHIGAN. 
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Educating CCC: 
A Ban on Gloom 
In Its Textbooks 


Mr. Fechner’s Prohibition 
Of Volume Pointing Out 
Problems to Be Faced 


In Machine Age | 
Another problem has arisen in the man- | 
agement of the Civilian Conservation | 
Corps. What sort of books should be 
used in the educational program being 
carried on for the forest workers? 

The issue arose during the past week. 
wnen Robert Fechner, Director of Emer- 
gency Conservation Work, banned the use 
of the pamphlet “You and Machines” in’ 
the CCC part-time schools. 

The booklet, written by Dr. William F. 
Ogburn, of ‘he University of Chicago, was 
the first of a series of 10 made possible | 
by a grant of $40,000 from the American | 
Council on Education, a Rockefeller 
foundation. 

“You and Machines” 

When the educational program was 
started in the CCC camps, the Office of | 
Education, under whose direction the pro-| 
gram is being carried on, found that there | 
were no text book suited for the speciai’ 
needs of CCC men. It was at its request 
that the 55-page pamphlet was financed. 

“You and Machines” takes up the prob- 
lems of the machine age. It ends with the | 


' conclusion: “The problem of the modern 


mistic. 
' Jabor for many years, he is reported to. 
have said the book might tend to make. 


age is to adjust itself to:-a new monster, 
the machine.” 

It is understood that Mr. Fechner is- 
sued his order against the pamphlet 


largely on the ground that I: ts too pessi- 
Himself a leader in organized 


CCC workers believe it will be impossible 
for them to find jobs in private industry. 


Surprise to Author 


Dr. _Ogburn, internationally known 
economist and editor of the study on “so- 


" cial trends,” which was prepared by a 
* committee appointed by Herbert Hoover 


when he was President, has expressed his 


Surprise at Mr. Fechner’s action. In his. 


opinion the book is written with an opti- 
mistic outlook. 

Dr. Percy W. Bidwell, University of Buf- 
falo economics professor, who is editing 
the series of CCC books, finds Dr. Og- 
burn’s work satisfactory. 

“It is a good book,” he said, “and I am 
satisfied. Dr. Ogburn has done an ex- 


cellent job in handling a subject so that, 
_ boys of grade school education will pick | 


up the pamphlet and read it through.” 

Illustrations by Fred G. Cooper, show- 
ing a mechanical man in competition with 
the workers of America, appear through- 
out the book.. 

An edition of 20,000 copies already had 
been printed when Mr. Fechner’s ban was 
Was announced. 

Now the problem is: Will the other 
nine books in the series prove satisfactory? 
Dr. Bidwell says their publication is being 
held up until assurance is given they will 
not meet the fate of “You and Machines.” 


Air Defenses: Navy Opposes 


Unification of Forces 


Airship Development Urged by Mr. Vinson; Secretary 
Swanson’s Aviation Plan 


Two Congresses back there was a furore out that lighter-than-air craft are still 
about saving millions of dollars of Gov- | in the development stage, referred to need 


ernment costs by consolidating the War 
and Navy Departments into a single De- 
partment of National Defense. There also 
was a proposal to unify all the aviation 
activities of the country. 

Talk at the Capitol about a merger of | 
the two departments subsided, but Con- 
gress created the Federal Aviation Com- 
mission to aid the President and Con- 
gress in the formulation of a permanent 
national policy toward all forms of avia- 
tion. 

The Commission has canvassed the 
views of the industry and representatives 
of the services, in the course of its hear- 
ings, and now is holding executive ses- 
sions to receive and discuss information 
of a more or less confidential character. | 
It expects to formulate its report with | 
recommendations by about Feb. 1. | 

During the past week there were two) 
notable contributions to the Commis- 
sion’s record. They were from the Secre- | 


tary of the Navy, Claude A. —| 


and Representative Carl Vinson (Dem.), 
Chairman of the House Committee on 


post in the coming Congress. Both op- 
posed unification of air forces. 


Giant Dirigibles Proposed 


‘Naval Affairs in the past two Con- | 
'gresses and heir apparent to the same, | 


Mr. Vinson, in a written memorandum | 


“submiited to the Commission, warned that 


a unified air force would be a grave error | 


and would retard if not nullify naval avia- 
tion progress. He favored prompt con- 
struction of two giant naval dirigibles to 


replace the “Akron,” which crashed in the , 


Atlantic Ocean off Néw Jersey, and the 
“Los Angeles.” now regarded as obsolete. 
He also advocated immediate construc- 
tion of a 15.000-ton aircraft carrier to take 


_ the place of the obsolete “Langley,” and a 
'flying-deck cruiser unlike any other ship 


now afloat. On sucha cruiser airplanes 
would land and take off and the ex- 
perience with this new type would deter- 
mine definitely its value in the cruiser 
class. 


Forecast of Program 


The Georgian Congressman wrote the 
original draft the law under which the 
Navy's ship strength is being built up to 
the iimits allowed under the treaties with 
other major world powers. It was after 
his conference at the White House months 
ago that President Roosevelt had money 
allocated for naval construction out of the 
funds Congress had apropriated for public 
works. His statement to the Commission 
foreshadows his probable program for 
subniission to his committee and the House 
at the coming Congress. 


Mr. Vinson also advocates abolition of | 


the office of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, naval responsibility 
for air seacoast defense instead of divid- 
ing jurisdiction with the army, modern- 
ization of the flight training center at 
Pensacola, Fla., discontinuance of joint 
army and navy occupation of naval air 
bases at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, and San 
Diego, Calif., more shore station facilities, 
and more Naval Academy appointments 
for members of Congress. 

Secretary Swanson, accompanied by 
naval officers, appeared at an executive 
session of the Commission. He pointed 


for more tenders for patrol planes and 
more bases for them in strategic places. 

But, outlining to newspaper men the 
Navy’s probable recommendations to Con- 
gress, Secretary Swanson did not go as far 
as Chairman Vinson. Mr. Swanson said 
the General Board of the Navy has rec- 
ommended construction of a new dirigible 
about half the size of the present 


§ 


i; cision whether to build another giant air- 


Ship. The “Macon” is about to fly from 
the Pacific coast to Hawaii. Whether a 
giant airship should be built will be de- 
pendent largely on the results of the flight. 

As to flying-deck ships, no more are to 
be built by the Navy for the present, Sec- 
retary Swanson stated, adding that this 
type of ship is a “hybrid cruiser,” which 
the Navy regards as less efficient than 
the standard type of cruiser without flying 
cecks. 

The Secretary stated the program for 
the next fiscal year provides for construc- 
tion of 24 ships authoyized under the 
treaty limitations. Among other things, 
$1,800,000 will be asked for dredging and 
other harbor improvements at Pearl 
Harbor. 


Navy Department has awarded $3,948,- 
144 for engines and machinery for five of 
the six new submarines being constructed 
under 1934 building program. 

Senator McCarren (Dem.), of Nevada, 
active in recent air and ocean mail in- 


“Macon” and to be used entirely for train- | vestigation, is drafting a revised bill to 


ing, pending the Navy Department's de- 


create a permanent aviation commission. 


Thanks of a Nation 
For Its Blessings 


President’s Renewal of Ancient 
Thanksgiving Custom 


year is soon to slip into the 
quiet shadows of history. But, with 
the Thanksgiving proclamation signed last 
week by President Roosevelt, the curtains 
of history part for a brief period so that 
the Nation once more may be reminded of 
the sturdy faith of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

In setting aside in the Autumn of each 
year a day on which “to give thanks to 


Almighty God for the blessings of life,” 
President Roosevelt believes that we do 
homage to a “wise and reverent custom 
long cherished by our people.” 

Although, during the course of the Rev- 
olution, Congress frequently recommended 


not until 1863 that President Lincoln 


finally appointed a national day of thanks- 
giving. 

We can truly say, said President Roose- 
velt before setting his signature to the 
proclamation, “What profiteth it a na- 
tion if it gain the whole world and lose 
its soul.” With a deepening of our sense 
of social justice, President Roosevelt hopes 
that “with the aid of God,” we may 
“dedicate ourselves anew to work for the 
betterment of mankind.” 


Code Exemption to Meet 
Problem of Fabric Plants 


The knit elastic fabric group of the un- 
derwear and allied products manufactur- 
ing industry is exempt by order of the 
NRA from the labor provisions of the 
code for that industry. 

The new order permits the group to 


work its knitting machine operators, pro- 
ducing hand-knit elastic fabrics, nine 


/hours of overtime weekly for a period of 
days of thanksgiving and prayer, it was. 


any seven weeks within the next six 
months, peak season for: the group. 


How Veteran May Secure 


Adjusted Service Certificate 


January 2 next is the deadline for vet- 
erans wishing to obtain adjusted service 
certificates, Applications not filed by that 
date will not ve considered. 

Such are the terms of the Adjusted 
Compensation Act, reports Veterans’ Ad- 
minhistrator Frank T. Hines. 

In case veterans have died without 
making application, their dependents en- 
titled to such payments may obtain serv- 
ice credits upon filing application on or 
before January 2, 1935. Payments go to 


dependents in the following order of 
precedence: Widow, children, mother, 
father. 


In case a veteran dies within six 
months prior to the date indicated with- 
out filing application, the time allowable 
for making application is extended to six 
months from the time of his death. 

The above rules do not apply to bene- 
ficiaries designated by veterans who have 
died or who die in the future. Claims of 
such beneficiaries may be filed at any time 
after the deatr. of the veteran. 


* 


HEMISTRY is going to try to solve the farm problems as it has 
tried, and ever will try, to solve our problems of national health, 
national defense and national industry. 


Chemistry, as well as religion, is opposed to the Wallace- 
-~Tugwell-Ezekiel theories of destruction and defeatism. We believe 
our farmers should be allowed to produce to the full in God’s provi- 
dence and that it is the job of science to find uses for all surpluses. 


Dr. William J. Hale, formerly head of the Chemistry Division 

of the National Research Council, one of our most eminent chemists, 

_. and a practical business man from the Dow Chemical Company, 

has written a book called “THE FARM CHEMURGIC’” as the 
opening gun in this campaign. We ask its careful consideration. 


THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION, INCORPORATED 


FRANCIS P. GARVAN, President 


This book may be obtained from any book store, or from the publishers, 
The Stratford Company, -289 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. Price — $2.00 


@ 1934, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co, 


there are just many 


kinds there are kinds folks 
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A bale of aromatic Chest- 
erfield Turkish tobacco, 


Mild ripe 


long - thick 
heavy + dark - light 
all kinds and styles 


... but it takes mild ripe 
tobacco—Turkish and 
home-grown —to make > 
a milder better-tasting 
cigarette. 
...and that’s the kind 
you get in every Chest- 
erfield package. | 


Down South in the tobacco 
country, where they grow and 
know tobacco—in most places 
Chesterfield is the largest-sell- 


ing cigarette, 
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= 6 Mexican Bonanza AAA EEE FFF GGG HHH Jd 
World Planning On the Boom Again MARCH 
As Future Basis Some of Richest Gold||"™ . OF THE | OW itting ime, 
Mines Now in Operation 
For Sound Trade tee ALPH ABETIC AL Group Says Dr. Tugwell 


Ages, ‘once more is opening up some 
of the-world’s richest gold mines. 


Dr. W. F. Foshag, tor of minerals | 
of the Smithsonian Institution, is pring | Progress. the Week of Emergeocy Agencies 


Suggestions for Revival of || 
Commerce and _ Avoid- 
ance of Perils of Extreme 
Nationalism 


Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture Proposes Actual 
Showing of Goods to Be 
Sent Abroad for Exchange 


Course of Hare? and 
Effect on Our Government 
ROYAL FI PLEA FAILS TO IMPRESS 


ing back to the National Museum more 
than a ton of rock specimens—among 
,them some gold ore from old mines re- 


| cently reopened which yields as high as | 


A A Ad- 
10,000 grams a ton. Twenty grams a ton ministration. Plans laid for vote 


Revevery Administra- 
the first step which must be ‘taken | NRA 


tion. 


selves: 
(2) rationalized international trade. 
day, as ¢veryoné nows, the drive of world 


By FRANCIS B. SAYRE 
Assistant Secretary of State 


| T the present juncture two alterna- 


tive economic goals present them- 
(1) National self-sufficiency, 


JAPAN.—King George V, in a 
speech read for him to the British 
House of Commons, on Nov. 16, has 
expressed the hope that out of the 
London naval conversations there 
may come a disarmament agree- 
ment between Britain, the United 
States and Japan, “in order that the 


if the traffic is to be brought under 
adequate control. 

Hew STABLE IS THE GOLD 

STANDARD?—With European 
currencies gyrating up and down all 
week like performers in a trapeze 
act, the seven countries which com- 


is considered a good yield. 


by cotton growers on future of com- 


be rather circumscribed. 
chief interest was in the collection of rare 
rock forms for the Smithsonian collec- 
tions, and he obtained much material of 
such minerals as pyrrhotite, vesuvianite, 
and livingstonite. 


The deposits, however, are believed to 
Dr. Foshag’s 


Of special interest to science are some 


pulsory marketing control. Officials of 
AAA take different sides. Deal under 
way for sale of cotton to Germany. 
Issue is shaping up over question of 
limiting production to American mar- 
ket or turning farmers loose to produce 
and then try to finance export of goods. 


Continuing study of ad- 
ministrative problems, and of policies. 
Organization running along in low gear. 
Cases involving constitationality of the 
act are being speeded to the Supreme 
Court for an early test. Enforcement of 
codes developing into a problem rivaling 
that of prohibition enforcement. 


[Continued from Page 3.) 
asked why he went to Geneva, if he had 


been a sort of saleman for American agri- 
cultural products and whether he had ob- 
served any agricultural adjustment and 
“planned agriculture” in Europe. To which 


Administrative expenses of AAA under 


he replied that he went to Geneva “be- 
early 


cause it was directly on my way;” I did 
try to sell them a little wheat and cotton 


world may be spared evil and unre- 
stricted competition in naval arma- 
ments.” 


prise Europe’s gold bloc—France, 
Italy, Poland, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Luxembourg—are 


of the unusual mercury combinations 
that occur in the mountains of Southern 
Mexico. Ordinarily mercury is found in 
the form of sulphides and _ chlorides. 


i Relation 
forces is strongly in the direction of the NLRB National Labor elations 
first. 


Board. Appointment of new 


hat i bably the gen chairman, Francis Biddle, of Philadel- 
Contrary to what is probably the - 


CCC—Civitian Conservation Corps. Di- 
eral belief, economic nationalism is not a 


hei ich phia. Decision in case of Rub- | and tobacco and so on;” “every country 
Apparently, however, the King’s | fearful that they, like their neigh- th whith & combined rector echne ans ber Co. Management found 
i den betws — 4 pew noosa plea failed to impress the Japanese | bors, may soon be forced to aban- | yith antimony, occurs only in a restricted | Pamphlet, “You and Machines” in CCC | fused to bargain collectively with the g a gre 
ween wars 


Foreign Office. Only a few hours 
after the King’s address had been 
read to the Commons, the Japanese 
delegates, acting under orders from 
Japanese Foreign Minister Koki 
Hirota, in Tokyo, formally rejected 
a compromise proposal made by 
Britain, under which Japan would 
have been given theoretical naval 


‘don the gold standard in favor of 
a program of currency depreciation. 
The tenseness of the situation is | 
reflected in the resignation on Nov. 
13 of the Belgian cabinet, headed | 
by Count de Broqueville, after its | 
members had found themselves in 
complete disaccord on the question 
of devaluing the belga. Then, to add 


nationalism. 

As one looks backward upon the war 
and post-war developments the causes of 
this intensified economic nationalism 
etand forth in sharp outline. 

One of the outstanding results of the 
World War was the shift in national 
debtor and creditor relationships. The 
changé was effected, not gradually over 
@ hundred years, but precipitately, al- 


camps. Office °f Education, the agency 
directing the CCC educational program 
and sponsor of the booklet, attempts to 
get Mr. Fechner to change his ruling. 


F AC—Federal Aviation Commission. 
Considered proposed permanent 
aviation policy at executive sessions. 


deal of agricultural adjusting, which in- 
volves planning.” 


Problem Is Reversed 


“For most of those countries,” Dr. Tug- 
well explained further, “the agricultural 
position is the reverse of ours. We are 
trying to get foreign markets, while they 
don’t want to import so much; we have 
had to adjust to a diminishing market. 


district in Southern Mexico and is rare in 
collections. 


duly chosen representatives of the 
workers. Decisions: North Shore Coke 
and Chemical Co., found to have used 
discrimination in discharge of employes 
for union activities; Winters & Cramp- 
ton Manufacturing Co., found to have 
used restraint and coercion of employes 
in matter of self-organization; Carl 
Pick Manufacturing Co., found to have 


of the 


FCC Feaera! Communications Com- 


verted from a major debtor country to a 
creditor country, with foreign assets ac- 
eumulated in a decade and a half sub- 
atantially ¢qual to the whole of the as- 


aeta accumulated by Great Britain in the 


eourse of a century. Germany, a ma- 
jor erediter country, was suddenly con- 
verted into a debtor country on a scale 
unprecedented in all history. 


Products’ Prices Broken 
The forced decline of agricultural pro- 


duction in the warring countries of Eu- 
rope, the consequent expansion of agri- 
cultuzé elsewhere, and the subsequent re- 
building of agricultural production in 
Europe to pre-war and even higher levels, 
created unsaleable surpluses in the agri- 
cultural countries, which, still further in- 
creased by technological developments, 
gradualiy broke the prices of these prod- 
ucts and caused a serious gap in the in- 
ternational balances of payments. 


The evil effects of this situation were 


greatly intensified by the monetary dis- 
turbances of the war, the maldistribution 
of gold, the formation of a new gold price 
level 40 to 50 per cent above the pre- 
war figure, artificially supported by the 
newly devised gold exchange standard 
and resting 
base 


on an insecure monetary 


These changes occasioned by the war 


were of such gigantic proportion that the 
various nations in point of fact found it 
impossible to make the necessary adjust- 
ments with sufficient speed to prevent the 
international breakdown ushered in at 
the close of 1929. Since the flow of trade 
between the various countries could not 
adjust itself to the new basic facts rap- 
idly enough to balance payments, gaps 
in the balance of payments naturally 
enough were artificially filled by abnormal 
foreign loans and enormous gold move- 
ments. 


Breakdown of Currencies 
When .America ceased to extend fur- 


ther loans the result was to break the 


three powers up to about 5-5-4. 
Japan, her delegates made it clear, 
wants actual and not theoretical 
parity. 


So far as the United States is con- 


cerned, the rejection of the British 
proposal by Japan may be in the 
nature of a god-send. Had Japan 
accepted the proposal, this country, 
too, woulc have had either to accept 
it or assume_ responsibility - for 
wrecking the negotiations; and even 
a 4-5 ration for Japan does not, ap- 
parently, fit into the official Ameri- 
can scheme of things. This Govern- 
ment was, in fact, none too happily 
inclined towards the British when it 
learned thev had made such a pro- 
posal. 
& 


AN GLO-AMERICAN COOPERA- 
TION.—Regardless of the of- 
ficial American reaction to Britain’s 
proposal for theoretical Japanese 
naval equality, however, Britain and 
the United States may find it pos- 
sible to agree upon a program of 
Anglo-American naval cooperation. 
A suggestion along this line has, in 
fact, been made to the American 
delegates at London by the British. 
The British proposals are under- 
stood to envisage Anglo-American 
cooperation, irrespective of whether 
existing naval limitation treaties are 
renewed, whether their place is 
taken by a new treaty in which 
Japan is included, or whether pres- 
ent treaties are allowed to expire 
without a new treaty which includes 
Japan having been signed. 
Britain would like to see included 
in such a cooperative program an 


who was immediately appointed to 
form a new ministry, announced on 
Nov. 16 that he was unable to do so. 

If the gold currencies continue to 
decline in value, as they have this 
week, in terms of pounds and dol- 
lars, Belgium and other countries 


which are members of the gold bloc’ 


may be forced to abandon the gold 
standard, regardless of how small 
may be the desire of their govern- 
ments to do so. 

Should the belga, for example, 
continue to decline in value on the 
foreign exchange market in terms 
of dollars and pounds, holders of 
paper belgas will rush to exchange 
them at the Belgian Treasury for 
the one commodity whose value is 
bound to remain fairly steady— 
gold. Belgium—as she must do, so 
long as she remains on a gold 
standard basis—will have to re- 
deem in gold every belga which is 
turned in at her treasury. 

Should this process continue very 
long, the time will inevitably come 
when the Belgian gold supply will 
be unequal to the task of redeeming 
all paper belgas presented. And 
then Belgium will have no alterna- 
tive other than to abandon the gold 
standard by refusing to redeem in 
gold any more paper belgas that 
may be presented. 

A like result will occur, of course, 
in any other gold standard country 
should it experience a similar treas- 

ury “run” over a long perod of time. 
* * 


A 


QUIET FRANCE.—An unprece- 
has descended over France, after the 


dented and unparalleled calm 


history. Writes foreword to first volume 
of naval documents compiled by Capt. 
Dudley W. Knox, U.S. N., retired. Volume 
authorized by Congress soon: to be pub- 
lished. 


official relief agency to meet needs of 
hurricane victims. National society con- 
tributes $25,000. . 


ing of another Winter season. Death Val- 
ley in 1849, a place of terror, frequently 
shadowed by death. 
hotels plus romantic lure. 


decals W. L. Myers, FCA, approves 


farmers. 
Duval County, Fla. 


to Washington to seek protection of. pres- 
ent “Home Rule status believed endan- 
gered by recent international naval de- 
velopments. 


of Navigation and Steamboat 


RESIDENT Rooseveit takes time off to 
write about his favorite hobby—naval 


OVERNOR General Frank Murphy des- 
ignates Philippines Chapter, Red Cross 


EATH VALLEY—America’s most fa- 
mous desert country—announces open- 


In 1934—modern 


First Federal Credit Union for 


Issues charter to farmers in 


AWAIIAN Islands seek New Deal for 
territory. Islands sending agegation 


ings probably in January, as basis for 
special report to Congress. Warned 
shipping of future strict enforcement of 
required “silent periods” to listen for 
radio distress signals. 


FER A—Federal Emergency Relief. 

Announces survey of 79 cities 
reveals five-sixths of families on relief 
contain at least one employable person. 
Reports purchase and distribution of 
fuel to needy is wholly within jurisdic- 
tion of State relief administrations. 


FH Aw—Federal Housing Administra- 

tion. Announces personnel and 
field offices under which Title II, of 
the National Housing Act will function 
for the insuring of mortgages. To these 
Officials, explains FHA, should be sent 
all applications for insurance of mort- 
gages. Reports total of loans for home 
repair and modernization under Title I 
of the National Housing Act is more 
than $15,000,000. Announces it will at- 
tempt to speed up program for insuring 
home mortgages. 


Federal Surplus Relief Ad- 
F During October 
shipped to States, Territories, and Dis- 
trict of Columbia 91,790,558 pounds of 
foodstuffs for needy unemployed. Food- 
stuffs comprised 45,440,000 pounds po- 
tatoes; 12,170,720 pounds rice; 12,788,694 
pounds veal; 17,306,657 pounds fresh 
beef; 5,404,448 pounds canned beef; 5,- 
119,805 pounds boneless beef; 3,209,000 
pounds butter, and 351,234 pounds 


cheese. Also, 60,000 pounds grass seed; 


24,524,043 pounds cotton; 1,798,796 yards 
ticking; 3,247,608 yards toweling; 15,- 


589,640 yards sheeting, and 23,968,890 


yards printed cotton material. 


HOLC—#ome Owners Loan Corpora- 
tion. Indefinitely suspended 
receiving further applications for loans. 


Discloses that PWA construc- 
tion is benefiting about 7,000,000 per- 
sons, including wage earners and their 
depencents. Approximately 2,000,000 
persons gainfully employed as result of 
PWA spending. Public Works Admin- 
istrator Ickes declares Governor B. B. 
Moeur of Arizona unjustified in attempt 
ing to stop the Federal Government from 
building a diversion dam across Colorado 
River. Reports number of October con- 
tracts for public construction at highest 
level since March. Allotment of $5,114,- 
500 to West Virginia for highway im- 
provements changed to a grant only of 
$2,000.000. Announces 85 per cent of 
non-Federal projects completed, under 
construction or under contract for im- 
mediate construction. Authorizes exten- 
sion of housing project in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., to include 12 blocks rather than eight 
as first announced. 


REC Reconstruction Finance C or- 

poration. Releases its report on 
October gcttvities. Sells one group of 
municipal and county bonds for PWA 
projects and asks for bids on another 


- group of similar bonds. Announces that 


10 railroads are in default to the RFC. 


q SEC Securities & Exchange Commis- 


sion. Announces it will soon 
open seven regional offices and launch 
a nationwide attack on fraudulent stock 
practices. 
TV Aw—Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Decatur, Ala., secures PWA loan 
of $350,000 to construct municipal system 
for use of TVA power, agreement for 
purchase of local utility company’s prop- 


, erty being held up by opposition of coal 


interests before State Utility Commis- 
sion. TVA reports 112 per cent. increase 
in domestic use.of current at Tupelo, 
Miss., after seven months under TVA 
rates; rise of 100 per cent at Athens, 


used discrimination in laying off of cer- 
ae ; If we can convince them that we can sell 
issi dere estigation 
an| equality with the United States and | to world uncertainty over Belgian tain certain things cheaper than they can 
coon ous. shift in the ‘balance of trade.| Britain, together with an increase | conditions, Henri Jasper, an out- ° V ernmen menis, etc., of American Telephone and Public Works Administration. | Se them—” 
The United States was suddenly con- standing “sound money” advocate Telegraph Co., and affiliates, with hear- PWA 
rought the naval ratio between the 


cratic,” Dr. Tugwell responded. 


But even so, in face of the fact that for 
years Europeans have “raised wheat at 
three times the cost of buying American 
wheat,” there seems to be a disinclination 
to buy American wheat instead of raising 
their own. A kind of wheat Nationalism. 

“We are trying to.restore foreign mar- 
kets; and if we can’t, it’s not our fault,” 
Dr. Tugwell said. “We may need three 
and four cornered agreements. You buy 
this from us and we buy that from Brazil 
and Brazil sells you this—that sort of 
arrangement.” 

The smile darted again at a query as 
to whether the Undersecretary found that 
the New Deal had been getting more con- 
servative in his absence. 

“The New Deal,” he answered, “accord- 
ing to the newspapers, has been getting 
more conservative since 1932; hasn’t it? 
It’s like the fall of the Soviets; isn’t it? 
They’ve been going to fall every morning 
since they were established.” 

Will Call on President 

A barrage of questions rose about if and 
when Dr. Tugwell would -report his obser- 
vations to the President. Certainly, Dr. 
Tugwell was going to report. He was go- 
ing to Warm Springs? Yes, he was going 
to Warm Springs. When? He was not. 
quite sure. And had he been invited? 

“Now, please!” cried Dr. Tugwell, laugh- 


Well, then, what did he think of the 
election? “It iooks to me as if it’s Demo- 


In conclusion, Undersecretary Tugwell 
said he believed the time is “decidedly 
ripe” for real negotiations toward a re- 
vival of foreign trade. Not only is the 
prospect for mutual agreements improved 
by the “quite realistic attitude” of most 
nations but the “substantial progress” has 
been made by the export-import bank 
conducted by George N. Peck and the 
State Department negotiations toward 
reciprocal trade agreements. 


Education by Radio 
Now Up to Congress 


storm which last week blew’ away 
the tottering pillars of the Dou- 
mergue government. 

The new Premier, Pierre Etienne 
Flandin, made his first official ap- 
pearance before the Chamber of 
Deputies on Nov. 12, and received a 


Ala., in six months. 
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eurrencies of certain of the debtor coun- 
tries and to force the closing of many of 
their markets to the outside world. The 
combined influence of the contraction of 
markets, the forced dumping of accumu- 
lated raw material surpluses, and the 
competition of depreciated currencies in 


Inspection to train young men in 
principles of navigation. Youths will be 
employed on pairol vessels of Bureau. 


agreement by both powers not to 
fortify new naval bases in the Pa- 
cific; a stipulation that battleships 
built in the future will be limited in 
size to 26,000 tons, with 12-inch 
guns, and that cruisers be limited 


ROUss. maps, music, engravings, photo- 
graphs, etchings, etc., printed more 


Hearings Ended on, Pleas for 
than 20 years at time of importation to 


Time for Non-profit Programs 


be exempt from marking requirements, | Agriculture Drugs ns 
turn reacted powerfully to depress still in size to 7,500 tons, with 6-inch | vote of confidence from the Depu- Bureau po Customs ose ty Farm front, deciding future of cotton. 4 gape and amidopyrine placed on big Menger will know between Feb. 1 
further world wholesale prices. guns; and a clause under which | ties by the overwhelming margin of DIACKIISt es 761:1|and the adjournment of Congress what 
It was to meet these profound malad-| Great Britain would be permitted 


423 to 118. 

Even in France’s serenest moods, 
however, some political barbs are 
generally hurled. The present oc- 
casion is proving to be no exception, 
with Messrs. Doumergue and Herriot 


justments, to make possible the balanc- 
ing of international payments, and to 
protect national currencies that economic 
nationalism developed its present mani- 
festations; and the tragedy is that each 
new device formed for defense in the 


[A2* average sales of general mer- 

chandise in small towns and rural 
areas show increase in dollar volume from 
September to October of 11 per cent, says 
Commerce Department. 


to expect about the proposal that Govern- 
ment «urbitrarily allocate a fixed percent- 
age of radio broadcasting time to educa- 
tional, religious, labor, and other non- 
profit programs. 


to build 20 new cruisers in addition 
to the 50 which she already pos- 
sesses. 


A 


Alcoholic Beverages by Agriculture Dept.. 
Prohibition repeal nears anniversary..... 757 :2 | Foreign Relations 

Aviation Tide of World Affairs 
Federal Aviation Commission, reports on Foreign Trade 


air defense How businessmen can find help in selling 


PROPOSAL FOR MUNITIONS 


é Five weeks of hearings of all sides by 
Sor scientists, agronomists, and Federal =e peney : Credit ua 5.6, Sayre. Francis B., Asst. Secy. of State. the Federal Communications Commission 
économic struggle for existence becomes CONTROL.—When the steering | 2¢ting as official masters of cere- economists to discuss progress of land- | Christmas savings clubs, distributions to_ | address before Academy of Political have been written into the past. The 
in turn a new weapon to intensify and| committee of the General Disarma- | Monies. 


Science, 
make more deadly the struggle. 


The current regimentation of world 
trade and international finance is based 


use programs in Washington., November 
20-22. A principal subject: “Selecting 
soils suitable for homestead farm settle- 


“World Planning as 
Basis for Gound Trade”... 
| Trade treaties, some protests at terms. 

764.7 | Tugwell, Undersecretary of Agriculture, 


765 :2 2 | Future 


‘how the two 


differ 
Gold exports, lifting ban on 


hearings closed last week, but briefs may 
be filed by all parties concerned up to 
Nov. 26. Thereafter the Broadcast Divi- 


M. Doumergg: charges M. Herriot 


ment Conference of the League of”! 
. with bad faith in forcing Dou- 


Nations meets in Geneva, on Nov. 


21, it will be presented by Hugh R. | Mergue’s resignation by refusing to | ments.” Housing campaign, frst fruits of—re- storing trade Outlined headed by Commissioner Hampson 
primarily on special privilege and arbi- Wilson. American Minister to Switg- | SUPPort his constitutional reform Forestry Gary, will study the question, partly on 
trary favors. Equality of treatment un- , plan. M. Herriot replies with a fiery GROWING popularity in motor vessels ties and Exchange Comm., address be- Educating CCC, ban on gloom in its the basis of these hearings. Then the 
der present methods has well-nigh dis- erland, with a new American pro- Raat hse a” Meumeiaines ian shown in Bureau of Navigation and| fore Boston Chamber of Commerce, ree one or Marre wr: 755:1| full Commission will submit its report 
appeared. Special bargaining arrange-| POSal for international control of tat Steamboat Inspection statistics. In ten we Government directly to Congress and the issue once 
ments, arbitrary allotments of quotas, ar-| the munitions traffic. aving plotted to become a dictator. | vear period ending June 30, 1934, number af | Cartoons and comment on Ad- more will be squarely up to the 74th 
tificial diversions of trade to countries Under the plan which the United | And each party, of course, denies | o¢ motor vessels increased from 11,014 to| Business | | Congress. 
in réturn for special concessions, allot-| States is advancing, no munitions | With accustomed eloquence the | 13,003, or 18 per cent. Charts of weekly business indicators....764:3' Current comment on Ueitonal a Masses of stenographic records of the 
ments of markets to favor sellers, pref-| could be shipped across interna- truth of the charges made by the Communications Lawrence, David, “Modernizing the Gov- hearings already are being studied _irt- 
erences granted in the treatment of ex-| tional boundaries without first be- other. panes selling ut higher prices! ReportS| communications Commission, hearings | a eee alee lip a formaily at the Commission. The pro- 
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Future of Private Business practically every section of country. : W.. Avchiviet, bisg. made in the last Congress, but Congress 
By the arbitrary act of a contro! board, ing countries. All licenses issued quere miles of territory which Improving Efficiency Pl — A., Solicitor, Post Office passed it up to the new Commission and 
or by special treaty arrangement, a whole| WOuld be reported to a central body, | comprises the Saar Basin are con- Too many ducks per capita! U. S. ° | _ Dept.. biog. note, photd.............. 58:5| to the 74th Congress to decide. 

- market may suddenly be destroyed and| Whose task it would be to compile tinuing to provide material for game-management agents charge three In Enforcing Codes: ———, = ge 8.. Gov Federal Re- Commissioner Gary, who, as Chairman 
the economic life of a third nation| #Nd publish periodic reports of the | European diplomatic nightmares. hunters with violating Migratory Bird Richey, Frederick D., Chief, Bureau of of the Broadcast Division, presided at the 
threatened. The danger is that nations,| amount of munitions shipments The League Saar Commission, | Treaty Act regulations. Agents seize 3 Plant Industry, biog., note, photo...758:2. hearings, regards the inquiry as the most 
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starve. In this way, the international mu- | tinues to send to the League Council |leather jacket, and 2 hunting licenses Administrative Work Wells, James E.. Jr, General Manager, | field. Educational groups, avoiding Gov- 

The present dire¢tion of economic na-| nitions traffic would be subjected to | periodic reports of illegal Nazi ac- | >earing Federal duck stamps. on pay apace a ee ee ernment ownership proposals, asked more 
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deny the existence of such ac- 
tivities. 

Now, the special League Council 
committee investigating Saar con- 
ditions, headed by Baron Pompeo 


tion, the National Industrial Recovery| ‘Tenders of United States News. 
Board hopes to formulate a program to) 
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two broken chairs of former American 


channel for labor. Representatives of 
Embassy at Leningrad. 
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under League control, they will be 
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their own government, along demo- 
cratic lines and with comparative 
freedom from actual League super- 
vision. 
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tests in the event that the plan is | FEWER farm hands employed! 
adopted, is whether the intensity of | 


6.6.45 686364 4 


| 


culture Department attributes de-! Theodore Francis Green is’ the new Gov- 9:2 She-TRAYMORE 
_ such protests will be sufficient to |creased employment this October to the |ernorelect. Early election returns indi- on cost. of distributing electricity...... 759: par TIC 
rock the European continent com- | fact that harvesting of potatoes, deciduous | cated that Luke H. Callan was leading | Social Weltare | 
pletely off its moorings. fruits and cotton is nearly complete. the vote. Relief and security, Uncle Sam's news- 
A 


| 
| | 
. What Federal Agencies — | 
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Postal Barometer 


At High Level Now 


First Surplus Since 1919 Shows 
On Department’s Books 


“Out of the red” for the first time since 
1919, the Post Office rejoices in a surplus 
announced by Postmaster General James 
A. Farley asv$12,161,415. 

This, the Postmaster General pointed 
)Out in a letter last week to President 


continues to be a major problem of, 
State government. Meeting expenditures | 
for relief of the unemployed provides the. 
gravest aspect of the situation. 
The newly elected State legislature of 


California must find some means of rais- | 


ing 93 million dollars in addition to reve- | 
nues from existing sources. The State. 
Controller, Ray L. Riley, explained the | 
needs in an analytic statement; at least | 
thirty million dollars will be required to 
supplement funds for 
reli 

Proposed consiitutional amendment to 
provide for tapping additional sources of 
revenue were defeated by Oregon voters | 
at the recent election. The State Tax Com- 
mission is consequently in a quandry 
over balancing the budget. To assure con- 
tinuance of Federal aid for relief, the 
State must raise five millions annually. 

A chain store tax was approved in Colo- 
rado at the recent election. The gradu- 
ated tax will range from 50 cents a year 
for one additional store to $300 for or- 
ganizations operating 24 or more stores. 
Filling stations will be subject to the tax. 

With four-and-a-half millions set as 
the limit of appropriations in the 1935-36 
budget of Idaho, some pruning of admin- 


"REVENUES from | 


Roosevelt, is the largest surplus in the 
Lawrenee and Fall River, a tC ew of the Department except that 
ward of Boston, leading university centers , 


and some very small rural towns, included | fOr 1918 under the Wilson Administration. 
in the area, showed a remarkable similar- | | First estimates of the current surplus put 
ity in the proportion of the vote without | it at $5,000,000. 


regard to party lines. | To economy and businesslike methods 
x* 


CLIPPED WINGS FOR THE BLUE EAGLE? 


All Signs Point to Restraints on Policy} 
If NRA Is to Carry on After Term 
Expires on June 16, 1935 


The once all-important NRA is today | guaranteeing against loss. Again, schemes 
the mystery organization of the New Deal. | are being considered to force each em- 


Owing to the tact that the Recovery | 
Act automatically expires next June 16, 
unless renewed, and to the silence of its 
present administrators, the NRA future 
is uncertain. Codes are reported to be 
languishing and code violations to be 
mounting, while the industrial self-gov- 
ernment machine goes into low gear. 


| ployer to add a definite number of men 
his pay roll. 
= & 


ISSUES SETTLED 


What, so far as can be determined, is 
the truth? The explanation most fre- 
quently given by interested officials is as 
follows: 


provisions On small business men, on big 
business men and on the public. Codes 
that apparently do not work are under 
scrutiny. Codes that involve huge prob- 
lems of enforcement have their turn un- 
der the official microscope. There is a 
clinic on the effects of price fixing and 
production control. 

In the meantime, few important an- 
nouncements reach the public. This 
much, however, is fairly well assured: 
Enough has been found to insure reason 
for continuing NRA in some form be- 
yond June 16, 1935, when the Recovery 
Act automatically expires. 

= & 


IMPULSES FOR CARRYING ON 


There are two compelling factors in de- 
termining the future of the Blue Eagle. 


laws, industry will be asked to grant new 
powers of supervision to the government. 

Almost equally important in assuring 
continuance of NRA is the machinery it 
affords the government for keeping con- 
tact with business. If the time should 
come, before this depression is over, when, 
the Federal authorities would feel com- 
pelled to assurhe a tighter hold on indus- 
try, NRA would vrovide the means. So 
far as a correspondent can determine, 
there is little official sympathy for plans 
to scrap the entire enterprise. 


RESTRAINING INFLUENCES 
However, theré is strong sentiment for 


sharply contracting the activities of NRA. 
Some Officials recognize and admit that 


poate HOUSE OF LAWMAKERS 


| known as the unicameral system—as | 
adopted by the voters of Nebraska at the 


‘members will be chosen by popular vote | 
but without party distinction. 


Postmaster General Farley attributes the 


| present surplus for the fiscal year end- 
HE ONE-HOUSE LEGISLATURE— |. 


‘ing June 30, 1934." 


“For the first time in 15 years,” his 


unemployment | recent election, will assemble in 1937. Its | letter said, “the taxpayers have been re- 


lieved of the necessity of making good a 


Hugh Johnson outspokenness has come. 


A salvage crew has been at work now | 


for about two months, tinkering with the | mushroom. Codes were thro 
wn together 
Blue Eagle. Scarcely a peep has come | hastily and without careful study of their 
from the men on the job. In place of the | effect. The result is a hodge-podge of 
| contr adictions and a host of problems. 
Issues that strike down at the founda- 
tions of the American industrial system— 


codes have been a hardship on many,. 
small enterprises. They have accentue-. 
ated the difficulties of the little manufac-, 

turer in a small town who has balanced. 

his disadvantages by taking advantage of, 

what always has been a relatively low 

wage market, 


NRA and its Blue Eagle grew like aj One is that labor will demand and is 
confident of votes enough in Congress 
to insure that Section 7a of the NIRA 
will be made permanent in the present or 
in a slightly modified form. 

That section guarantees to labor the 
right to organize and to bargain collec- 


an eerie silence. Members of the Salvag- | 
ing National Industrial Recovery Board | 
have met daily, and have conferred with | 


postal deficit.” 

The two-house legislature of 1935, be- 
fore it goes out of existence, will determine 
whether the one-nouse legislature will be 
more than 30 or less than 50 members. 
This will be a reduction, in any event, 
from the present roster of 33 senators and 
100 representatives. 


Besides abolishing party alignment, the 
unicameral systern will do away with con- 
ference committees, known as the “third 
house” under the bicameral system. 


there’s an 11 per cent increase in postal | 
revenues for October over those for Octo- 


master General Farley, indicates an im-| 
provement in business conditions. 


ber a year ago; a fact which, says Post- | scrapped. 


trial 


‘the President. 


unofficial report. One day the NIRB is. 
said to be preparing to inter NRA. An- 
other day all price fixing and production | 
control provisions of codes are to be 
Still another day 
being laid to order a step-up in indus- 
production with the government 


The wheels have been | 
Beside a surplus exceeding the total of ‘kept turning, if slowly. 
all Post Office Department surpluses for | The official silence has bred many an_ 


the years preceding the Wilson regime, | 


plans are | 


such as that involved in the relationship 
|of the little business man and the big 
_trust—had been settled by fiat.. Over- 
‘night a national policy opposed to price 
fixing and prodyction contro) in industry 
became a national policy Sanctioning and 
encouraging those vitally important prac- 
tices. 

So now the NIRB is doing some intense 
thinking on all of these Subjects. It is 
Studying with great care the effect of code 


tively free from employer interference. 
The A. F. of L. wants that statement of 
policy written into law, regardless of 
whether the Government establishes ma- 
chinery for its enforcement. Unions now 
are convinced that they will need to do 
their own enforcing. 

The second factor is that industry in 
several important instances at least, does 
not want to go back to the anti-trust 
laws. Yet, to have freedom from those 


Code provisions that have been sought 
by big manufacturers often have hame. 
pered the small ones. Either these pro-, 
visions have been ignored or they have 
worked hardships. The NIRB is study-. 
ing this problem along with others. 

Then there is the subject of price cone 
trol and the subject of production con- 
trol. Neither is to be discontinued by fiat, 


Attention is being devoted to devising. 
[Continued on Page 14, Column 5.] 


No State in the Union now has a uni- 
cameral system. Vermont abandoned the 
plan in 1835, almost a century ago. 


* 


istrative estimaies will be necessary. 


Many. State officials are clamoring for a_ 
- restoration of salary cuts. : 
Governor Tom Berry has promised that 


the State gross income tax law of South 
Dakota shall be modified. The severance 
ore tax will provide a controversial sub- 
ject of legislation; as the tax would fall 
principally on cne mining enterprise 
which now pays income tax the proposal 
has met with defeat in previous legis- 


SALVAGING KEY WEST 

ROM A SITUATION where in excess 

of 8,000 of the 11,000 residents were on 
the relief rolls and many habitable homes 
were vacant, Key West, Florida, has been 
Salvaged. By institution of relief proj-: 
ects, the people have been put at self- 
sustaining work and every one of the 3,- 
000 rentable homes now has a paying ten- 


ant, and the city government is. func- 
tioning. 


latures. 


ae * 
WATER DEVELOPMENTS IN TEXAS | Point a 


A WATER CONTROL project to cost 
$50,000,000 and a water power develop- 
ment project to cost $20,000,000 have been 
undertaken by Texas. The state legisla- 
ture enacted measures last week providing 
for developments on the Brazos and Col- 
crado rivers. 

Fifty million dollars is to be obtained 
from the Public Works Administration to 
finance the Brazos River project. Thir- 
teen power and storage dams are to be 
erected. 

A Colorado Valley Authority has been 
created to complete under an initial $4,- 
lcan the half-finished 
Buchanan dam and to start a $15,000,000 
flood control and power development. 
Water permits and dam properties now 
held by receivers of utility companies will 
have to be reclaimea. 


HARD LIQUOR; NO STRONG BEER 
HILE citizens of Maine may drink 
hard liquor whenever they wish they 
may not drink strong beer—beer more 
powerfully alcoholic than 3.2 per cent—un- 
til nearly 90 days hence. This is a quirk in 
the legislative enactments of the recent 

special session of the legislature. 

What is called the “stores bill” con- 
tained an emergency preamble giving im- 
mediate effect to provisions for the dis- 
pensation of spirituous liquors by State 
stores. No duch immediate effectivity was 
given to the “hotel and restaurant sale bill,” 
enacted at the same time, which provided 
for sale of spirituous and malt liquors for 
consumption on the premises. Conse- 
quently sale of hard liquors through State 
stores was at once legalized, while sale of 
beer of full strength brew was delayed. 

The problem of requiring customers to 
take their liquor sitting down is troubling 
bartenders in Oregon. The State liquor 


board, in an effort to eliminate the saloon | 


astmosphere, has ruled that, after Jan. 


drinkers may not stand at the bar. | 


The sale of whisky warehouse receipts | 
as an investment on promises of extraor- | 
dinary profits is described as “a new 
rackec” by Sam H. Lesh, State excise 
director of Indiana. Any promise of profits | 
of from 32 to 75 per cent is misleading. 
says Mr. Lesh. 

“We are advised,” says the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of Indianapolis, “that there 
are a mumber of instances in which pro- 
moters of these receipts have obtained 
freen whisky at from $25 to $35 per barrel 
and sold it in ‘the form of warehouse 
receipts to the public at from $75 to $90 
per barrel.” 

Regulation of the sale of warehouse re- | 
ceipts has been asked of the Virginia Cor- | 
poration Commission by the State Better 
Trade Association. The State Alcoholic | 
Beverage Control Board has also been 
asked to take a nand for protection of in- 
vestors, 

Carrying into effect the popular man- | 


date for repeal of prohibition by changing | | N earing Anniversary 


the State constitution of West Virginia is 


the administration. Governor H. G. Kump 
is ready with a plan if the legislature in- 
sists in dropping the problem in his lap. 
A state-wide survey of the question by Liq- 
uor Control Study Commission has been 
Suggested. RResistance to enabling legis- 


Asking that the State legislature ap- 
“Key West Authority” to take 
over the program for the rehabilitation 
of the city and its inhabitants, the Fed- 
eral emergency relief administrator for 
Florida, Julius F. Stone, Jr., discussed the 
problem with executives of Florida daily 
newspapers at a recent gathering in 
Miami. 

“It was either put money in a rat hole, 
evacuate the people. or devise some work- 
able plan whereby the city might be made 
self-sustaining again. So we put them to 
work.” 

The availability of 6,500.000 acres of 
forest area to establish a pulp industry 
in the State as a relief project was also 
suggested by Mr. Stone as a matter for 
legislation; he proposed a great forest 
conservation in West Florida. The State's 
citrus industry is Government subsidized, 
he pointed out, as the workers receive re- 
lief in Summer or some time in the course 
of the year. 


** 
LOUISIANA UTOPIA 
NDER the crack of Senator Huey P. 
Long’s whip, the Louisiana legislature 
moved quickly last week to enact 44 laws 
for carrying out his “share-the-wealth” 
program. 

Among the more drastic of these meas- 
SureS were a two-year moratorium for 
all harassed debtors and a law placing 
control of police and firemen in the ad- 
ministration’s hands. Other enactments 
prohibit judges from restraining the col- 
lection of taxes, empower the State to 
regulate utilities now céntrolled by muni- 
cipalities and vest the governor with the 
right to fill all public offices, except Con- 
gressional, before the next election. 

A recently enacted Corrupt Practices 
repealed. A State bar association 

S formed to. pass on the qualification of 
all lawyers practicing before State courts. 
Import of liquor irto the State except by 
*,;common carrier is prohibited. 


These laws go into efiect 20 days after 
‘enactment. 


‘SLOT MACHINE SUPPRESSION 
HE SLOT MACHINE RACKET has 
been strangled and the pin board game 
put in a Strait jacket by the city of Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. A registration fee levied 
On amusement devices has brought the 
slot machine and the pin board both un- 
der official scrutiny for further control 
of their gambling attributes. 

Syndicate distributors of the slot de- 
vices have heretofore guaranteed the fines 
of those store keepers or others who oper- 
‘ated the devices on their premises, so that 
the source of violation was not reached by 
law enforcement. Whether the pin boards 
are a gambling device has been challenged 
| where they have been defended as merely 
games of amusement. 


Of Prohibition Repeal 


FACA Curbs Brewers’ Practice 
And Changes Wide Code 


lation from the dry element is certain to 
be powerful. 

A legislative forum has resulted from 
the repeal of prohibition in South Dakota. 


the seal broken, except in the home, | 
would be a crime under legislation that | 
the conservative wet faction has prepared. 

California voters approved a proposal 
to vest the State Board of Equalization 
with police powers and the authority to 
decide what is meant by the terms pro- 
hibiting public bars and Saloons, and also ' 
the qualifications of hotels, restaurants, 
cafes and clubs. In San Francisco, hotels 
are preparing swanky bars in anticipation 
of a favorable interpretation of the law. 


* 

WON OVER TO WORLD LEAGUE 
'MHE LEAGUE OF NATIONS could be 

joined by the United States in the 
opinion of a representative cross section . 
of the voters of Massachusetts expressed 
at the polls in the recent election. In a 
referendum on the question in 36 Con- 
gress districts a vote 62 per cent favorable 
Was cast, with 111 of 115 towns won to 
the cause. A total of 216.935 votes were 
cast; of these, 135.079 were tor and °8l.- 
857 against the proposition. 

The question as put in the referendum 
was whether the United States should 
“enter into fuller cooperation and “nem- 
bership in the League of Nations. with 
explanatory reservation that the United 
States shall not engage in war with any 
nation except by vote of Congress,” and 
such other reservaiions as may be deemed 
Wise. 

The industrial towns of Worcester, | 


bron upon legal steps against code vio- 
Possession of a bottle of hard liquor with | lators and upon amendments to clarify 


With the first anniversary of Prohibi- 
_tion Repeal due on Dec. 5, the Federal Al- 
‘cohol Control Administration is still in- 


he 


the codes. The FACA won a court vic- 
tory last week, and announced President 
Roosevelt's approval of certain amend- 
ments to the Code of Fair Competition 
for the Wine Industry. | 

The legal victory, won in the Federal. 
Court for the Eastern Division of the 
Northern District of Illinois, enjoined the 
lending, giving, furnishing or renting of 
advertising signs by brewers to establish- 
ment# where brewing industry products 
are sold for consumption on the premises. 
This portion of the Code of Fair Com- 
petition for the Brewing Industry is 
aimed against control by the brewer over 
retail establishments through gifts. In-, 
fringements by an Illinois brewing con- 
cern brought the action by the FACA. . 

A dozen amendments to the Code of. 
Fair Competition for the Wine Industry 
became effective immediately upon ap- 
proval by the President. Their main pur- 
poses are to include wine produced from 
agricultural products other than grapes; 
to give the FACA director more discretion 
in issuing permits for wineries; to make 
Clear the basis tov suspension or revoca- 
tion of permits; .o clarify the prohibitions 
against sales on consignment, ‘the furnish- 
ing of signs by members of the industry. 
and sales to unauthorized vendors; and to 
untangle the establishing of code com- 
mittees as well as io provide for a budget. 
with a method of assessment, for raising 
funds io defray the expenses of admin- 
istering the codes. 
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Tired 


delicious viands ... to mellow days when leisure 


was a happy art... . But let’s 


Chesapeake and Ohio. Insist upon it! 


get back to work. 


Business Men 
FORGET TO BE TIRED 


HEN you step inside a train bright with color, 
fresh as a seaside verandah... sit down in a 
deep, comfortable easy chair in a lounge car gay 
with music—you simply can’t remember to be tired. , 
You've cast off your weariness like an old coat. And 
dinner in a cheerful Tavern Car takes your mind 
a hundred and fifty years away from the current 


scene... to hospitable Colonial boards laden with 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 


The George Washington 
The Sportsman - The F. F.V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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How Business Men Find 


Help in Selling Abroad. . . 


Information and Advice Available from 
Uncle Sam for Benefit of Manufacturers, 
Exporters and Others 


OW can manufacturers and busi- 
ness men learn whether or not 
there is an opportunity to sell their 
products abroad? How can they find 
out which foreign country offers the 
best opportunities? How should they 
proceed to make sales in foreign coun- 
tries? What should they do in case 
they run into certain difficulties? 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce is at the service of American 
business men, and manufacturers who 
are faced with such problems. It offers 
information and advice on matters 
which will tend to improve American 
foreign trade. Following is an illus- 
tration of how business men inter- 
ested in selling abroad may obtain help 
from the Government: 
Analyses Markets 


Assume that Mr. Smith is a typical 
american manufacturer, and that his 
product, for example, is razor blades. 

The first thing Mr. Smith does is to 
write or communicate with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, and pre- 
sent his problem. The Bureau will 
first furnish him with a market an- 
alysis. 

This analysis, obtained from infor- 
mation sent by the Government's rep- 
resentatives abroad, and from other 
sources, will give him, the total de- 
mand for his product in various coun- 
tries and the extent to which this de- 
mand is met by importers in foreign 
countries. 

In addition to this market analysis 
made up from special reports from the 
Regional Division, Mr. Smith obtains 
from the Division of Statistics figures 
which show total imports of his prod- 
uct, razor blades, during the last sev- 
eral months or years. 

From the market analysis he can 
learn what country has the best busi- 
ness conditions, and from the statisti- 
cal report he can determine whether 
he is obtaining an equitable share of 
the razor blade sales abroad. 

Picking Foreign Agent 

Assuming that Mr. Smith decides 
that Czechoslovakia, let us say, offers 
the best opportunity for his product, 
and that, considering the capacity of 


various manufacturers fh this coun-° 


try, he concludes that he is entitled 


—WHAT is a “landslide” in an 
Q. election? 

A—A landslide is a political up- 
heaval of unanticipated proportions 
where there is an almost complete 
sweep of one party over another in an 
election. The Wilson election in 1912 
and the off-year elections of 1934 are 
Allustrations of recent political land- 
slides. 


Q—Can an oil burner be installed in 
» home under the Federal Housing 
‘Administration’s modernization credit 
(plan? 
> A—Yes, providing it is of the non- 


Q—wWhat is the carryover of Ameri- 

cotton for the 1934-35 season? 

? A—On August 1, 1934, the world 

yearryover of American cotton was 10,- 
4,000 bales. 

: + + 

» Q—For how long is the President 

muthorized to negotiate trade agree- 

‘ments with foreign governments to be- 

seome effective by proclamation with- 

- ut approval by Congress? 


, A—The authority of the Executive 


ito enter into these agreements ends on 

‘June 12, 1937. 

+ + 

» Q—What provision is made to pre- 
ent the processing tax from cutting 
giown the use of cotton in the manu- 
acture of cheap products? 

A—The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
@rovides that if it is found that the 
‘tax cuts down the use of cotton in the 
(manufacture of low-value products, 
‘the tax on cotton for that use may be 
suspended. This has already been 
done in the case of large-sized cotton 
bags. 

+ + 

Q—What action! is taken if a bor- 
rower under the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration home improvement plan 
ds late in making his payments on a 
Joan? 

} A—The borrower must not permit 
his payments to fall in arrears. Should 
‘B Payment be more than 15 days late, 
‘the financial institution's expense 


caused thereby may be reimbursed in 
‘part at the rate of not more than five . 


‘cents per dollar for each payment in 
‘arrears. Persistent delinquency will 
amake it necessary for the financial in- 
stitution to take proper steps to effect 
collection in full. 


+ + 
- Q—Of the daily newspapers in the 
‘United States how many are morn- 
‘ing and how many are evening papers? 
A.—There were 459 morning dailies 
in 1929, and 1,627 evening dailies. 
+ + 


Q.—What is the heaviest wood grown 
in the United States? 

_ A-—Black ironwood, estimated by the 
United States Forgst Service to weigh 
86 pounds per cubic foot, green. 

¢ 

' @—Has the Navy’s five-year air pro- 
pam been completed? 

A—The Navy's whole five-year air 
program was completed in 1933, within 
four years and at a cost of $61,771,600 
instead of $85,078,750, as originally es- 
timated. 


+ + 
' Q—Where in the United States is 
trrigation the most expensive? 

A—In Arizona, where the average 
cost per acre for irrigation work is 
4.66. The average for all the irri- 

ted States is $37.75. ; 


j 


> to a greater share of the exports from 


this country, what does Mr. Smith do 


next? 


Mr. Smith, naturally, wants some- 
one to represent him in Czechoslovakia. 


He therefore writes to the Bureau of . 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 


' Obtains from the Commercial Intelli- 


gence Division a trade list (50c) which 
gives him the names of all the people 
who are buyers, importers, jobbers, 
wholesalers, and retailers in that 
country. 

Mr. Smith decides, for example, to 
have a jobber represent him. Which 
one will make a good agent? The Di- 
vision and Mr. Smith look over the 
World Trade Directory, published by 
the Commerce Department, and find 
that only two jobbers, perhaps, are 
the only ones not already acting as 
agents for razor blade manufacturers. 
The Division informs him of the status 
of these jobbers—the number of sales- 
men, the number of accounts, the opin- 
ion of the banks, etc. 


But Mr. Smith is unable to decide. 
The Division is also unable to decide. 
The Division therefore suggests that 
Mr. Smith correspond with them. If, 
however, Mr. Smith does not succeed 
in finding a suitable agent, the Divi- 
sion then conducts a special investiga- 
tion. It goes through a large number 
of trade opportunities which have been 
sent in by consuls and others, and are 
on file at the Bureau. Among these, 
the officials find one person in Czecho- 
slovakia who in the last few months 
has expressed an interest in handling 
razor blades. After investigation of 
the person and correspondence be- 
tween the proposed agent and Mr. 
Smith, the manufacturer decides that 
man is the proper agent for him. 


Advice on Exports 


Now Mr. Smith goes to the Com- 
modity Division, of the Bureau, which 
is divided into 17 special branches, and 
talks with the persons concerned with 
iron and steel commodities. Mr. 
Smith says: “I’ve got this man as my 
agent. What should I send him? 
look over my catalogue. Help me map 
out an advertising and sales cam- 
paign.” 

The Division officials give him ad- 


‘vice on advertising material, on how 


much to ship, on what terms to make 
his first sales, and other such sug- 
gestions. 

Mr. Smith decides to make his first 
shipment. But immediately he runs 
into a problem. What are the possi- 
bilities of getting paid in dollars in- 
Stead of foreign currency? How shall 
he go about overcoming exchange diffi- 
culties? 

How to Ship and Collect 

Mr. Smith goes to the Finance and 
Investment Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and 
learns about exchange conditions in 
this particular country, and about the 
possibilities of obtaining open ex- 
change or trading his balance abroad 
with the balance which a Czechoslo- 
vakian exporter has in this country. 

Finally, Mr. Smith makes his ship- 
meni, 


Editor’s Note—Letters are 
selected on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers. Ez- 
cerpts only can be published 
because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for 


publication should be s0 
marked. 

RFC Business Loans 

Sir: 


In your issue of Nov. 5 is an ar- 
ticle “How Small Business Loans 
May Be Had from RFC.” * * * The 
writer happens to be interested in 
two businesses that have applied 
to RFC for assistance. They are 
worse than any commercial bank. 
They send out appraisers that do 
not know values (one put a value 
of $36,000 on a building that engi- 
neers put a value of $108,000) and 
secondly. it takes from one to two 
years to get a turn down. 

If any of your reporters get an 
article from the RFC please decline 
same if you wish to retain favor 
with the public, until the RFC 
really means to do business. The 
public is tired of being kidded. 

The writer is a director in two 
National Banks and should know 
something about the above. 

W. T. MORROW. 

Carthage, Mo. 
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Potatoes at 18 Cents 
Sir: 

This may open tHe eyes of some 
readers as to why the rural com- 
munities have so many on relief. 

We sold 300 bushels of potatoes 
at 18 cents a bushel. The land was 
farmed on shares. The potatoes 


brought $54; one-half, $27, went to 


owner of land; paid two men help, 
$18. 

That left $9 for me out of which 
I had to pay land tax, school tax 
and feed a family of six. 

The Government says it costs 60 
to 65 cents to raise a bushel of po- 
tatoes. Buyers are paying 18 cents. 

This took place in Steuben 
County, considered one of the best 
potato counties in New York State. 

Is it any wonder farmers are dis- 
couraged? 

; MRS. C. B. PATCHIN. 

Cohocton, N. Y. 

a Election Meant 

‘I have just finished reading “The 
Voice of the People” and I do not 
agree with you in regard to the 
meaning of the fifteen million votes 
polled by the Democratic party in 
the recent election. I believe that 
several million of these ballots were 
cast by the ignorant masses who be- 
lieved the threat that unless they 
voted to sustain the Administration 
they would receive no welfare aid. 
I do not agree with your statement 


Chief of Bureau 
of Plant Industry 


that the Democratic majority con- 
stitutes an endorsement of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s policies. 

You did not disprove the state- 
ment by the American Federation 
of Labor that business is not as 
good as it was a year ago; the ma- 
jority of the voters do not think 
that business is better. They have 
merely been influenced by the wel- 
fare propaganda distributed by 
Democratic candidates previous to 
the election. 

In “The Voice of the People” you 
actually seemed to praise the Ad- 
ministration for the enormous debt 
it is placing on future generations. 
It might be well for President 
Roosevelt to adopt Governor-elect 
Fitzgerald’s campaign slogan, “We 
can not borrow ourselves out of 
debt.” 

KATHERINE SCHULTZ. 

Plymouth, Mich. 


petrated may come to a halt. 

It occurs to me that you might 
be interested in investigating the 
present practices of the Farm 
Credit Administration in regard to 
methods followed in making loans 
to farmers, by which the latter are 
having to pay not only adequate 
interest charges which should sat- 
isfy any legitimate banking insti- 
tution, but in addition another 5 
per cent in the form of a “bonus” 
—although it is not designated as 
that—making a total cost to the 
borrowe* of 10 per cent to get this 
Government money to assist him in 
his business operations. 

The case occurred here in south 
Florida. The procedure smacks 
considerably of the tactics of the 
typical “loan shark.” 

R. BODDIE. 


Miami, Fla. 
—" of Inflation The Radical Vote 
: Sir: 


The total indebtedness of the 
United States, public and private, 
is estimated at 238 billion dollars. 
The yearly interest bill at 9 billion 
dollars. 

Over 200 billion dollars of this 
indebtedness is in the hands of, or 
rather due, “ultimate” creditors— 


that is to say, creditors who are 


not, to any great extent, also debt- 
tors. | 

Debts due “ultimate” creditors 
must be paid, if paid, through the 
production of actual wealth, net 
above consumption, disintegration, 
obsolescence, falling prices, etc. 

Our average yearly gain in net 
wealth, even in normal times, is 
less than four billion dollars. This 
is less than one-half enough to pay 
the interest alone. 

Keeping these facts in mind, how 
can we keep the indebtedness from 
going higher and higher except by 
creating false values through in- 
flation. © DR. J. W. PARKER. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

“Bonus” on Farm Loans 

Sir: 

A news item appearing in our 
local daily dated “Knoxville, Tenn., 
Nov. 2,” reads: “The Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s long -negotia- 
tions to acquire properties of the 
Tennessee Public Service Company 
in and near Knoxville were termed 


at an end today by David E. Lil-’ 


ienthal, the Authority’s power di- 
rector.” 

This recalls a full-page editorial 
some weeks back by David Law- 
rence, exposing the tactics of the 
TVA in connection with this mat- 
ter, and would seem to indicate 
that when certain questionable 
practices of the present Adminis- 
tration are subjected to fearless 


First Archivist 
of the United. States 
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I am unable to agree that the 
recent election indicated approval 
either of the New Deal or of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt 

The voters of the country are di- 


vided into three groups: conserva- 


tives, New Dealers, radicals. 

The radicals, where they could 
do so effectively, as in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and California, voted 
against the Roosevelt indorsement. 

In most States there was no way 
for the radicals to express them’ 
selves effectively, so they combined 
with the New Dealers. The com- 
bined New Dealer and radical vote 
was fifteen million; the conserva- 
tive vote was twelve million. ~ 

If the Democrats had received 
the votes of only those who ap- 
prove the New Deal and who ap- 
prove President Roosevelt (as a 
statesman) their showing would 
probably have been a sorry one, in- 
deed. 

That there are so many radicals 
in the country is proof that the 
New Deal has failed. 

Will President Roosevelt now 
surrender to radicalism or will 
he endeavor to maintain the dis- 
credited New Deal or will he adhere 
to sound business principles which 
would permit the depression to 
pass away in a normal manner as 
previous depressions have passed 
away? | 

It is unlikely that President 
Roosevelt will follow any one of 
these courses in a clear-cut man- 
ner for he delights in vagueness. 
It is likely that his following will 
continue to diminish and that 1936 
will put into the White House 
either a radical dictator or else a 
conservative, orthodox President. 

LLOYD M. CROSGRAVE. 

Muncie, Ind. 
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| es schools of thought 


‘Currency’ and ‘Credit’: 


How the Two Differ . . , 


“Inflation” by Printing More Paper 
Money or by Stimulating Loans: How 
It Would Be Done 


money question are squaring off 
for a struggle in Washington. One 
school says that what this country 
needs is more “cash” and “currency.” 
It wants to print money to pay the 
soldiers’ bonus, pay farm debtors and 
pay depositors in closed banks. 

The other school says that what this 
country needs is not more “currency,” 
but more “credit”’—or “bank money.” 
It wants no printing press money, but 
a period of quiet stability in which 
lenders of money will be encouraged 
to place their funds at work in in- 
dustry. 

But wherein lies the difference? 
Aren’t both talking of money? Just 
what distinction can be drawn between 
“cash” or “currency” and “bank credit” 
or “bank money?” 

The answer, given by economists, is: 
All the distinction in the world. They 
say that there are two general types 
of money in use. One is currency— 
metal coins and paper bills of varying 
denominations. Between five and six 
billion dollars of this currency is in 
use. The volume of currency in cir- 
culation, passing through the chan- 
nels of trade, actually has increased 
during the depression, while trade ac- 
tivity and prices declined. 


Bank Checks or Credit 


Then there is another type of money, 
known as credit, or deposit money, or 
bank money. 
in the form of bank checks. Great 
quantities may be circulated back and 
forth on a single small piece of paper. 
Of this type of money there is about 
forty billion dollars in use. In prosper- 
ous times there were more than fifty 
billion dollars in use. This form of 
money has contracted sharply during 
the depression. 

As these figures show, most of th 
business of the country is carried on 
by check—which means by using bank 
money instead of currency. 


Much of the bank money is put to 
work in the form of loans. An indus- 
trialist with orders to fill will go to his 
bank, offer collateral, and obtain a 
loan, which is deposited to his credit 
and against which he can write checks. 
Then as workmen go to work on the 
orders and their wages come due, he 
writes checks in payment. Or when 
an order for material is filled he writes 
a check to pay that. Frequently no 
currency, or very little currency, is in- 
volved. 

But when banks are uncertain: about 
the future, or when.they feel that for 
any reason they cannot make loans 
of their depositors’ money, then the 
volume of bank money declines. While 


there may be more coins and paper 


money in circulation, the total volume 
of money is contracted because less 
bank credit is in use. That brings de- 
flation. 
Two Divergent Schools 

Now, at that point the difference be- 
tween the two schools of thought on 
money becomes most pronounced. 

The members of the currency, or 
printing press school, want more dol- 


on the + lar bills, five-dollar 


This circulates largely 


Chief Legal Officer For 7 
Postoffice Department 


Underwood & Underwood 


General Manager 


FCA Cooperative Bank 


Underwood & Underwood 


FREDERICK D. RICHEY 


To make two dlades of grass grow where one 
grew before is one of the minor problems 
of his job 


HEADING what often has been referred to 

as probably the largest research organiza- 
tion in the world, Frederick D. Richey, veteran 
agricultural investigator, has taken charge of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He succeeds Knowles A. 
Ryerson in an office that was held for many 
years by Dr. William A. Taylor, now retired. 

Mr. Richey is from St. Louis. He was born 
there on Sept. 3, 1884, and was trained at the 
University of Missouri, from which he graduated 
in 1909 with the degree of bachelor of science 
in agriculture. Immediately following his grad- 
uation, Mr. Richey managed a farm in northern 
Illinois. For one year, 1910-11, he was em- 
ployed on the staff of the State Food and Drug 
Commissioner of Missouri. 

Ever since 1911, Mr. Richey has been with 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington 
and also in the field. He has been engaged in 
the Department's investigations concerning 
corn production and breeding. He has been in 
charge of all the Department’s research work 
on that subject from 1922 to 1934. During his 
connection with the corn investigation, Mr. 
Richey gave particular attention to breeding 
and genetic problems and coordinated most of 
the corn breeding activities of the Federal De- 
partment and the experiment stations of the 
States into a single, comprehensive program. 
He was appointed associate chief of the Bureau 
om, enuaty 1, 1934, and has just become its 

The Bureau’s work is known all over the 
world among agricultural interests. It carries 
On a never-ending campaign to improve methods 
and stability of crop production, 


ROBERT D. W. CONNOR 
Provided with a $9,000,000-dollar building to 
house Government records in most modern 
scientific manner 


"PRESERVATION of priceless public papers 


is the particular responsibility of Professor 
Robert Digges Wimberly Connor, late of the 
University of North Carolina. He is the first 
Archivist of the United States, in charge of the 
first national archives building ever provided by 
this Government. 

Thirty-four years ago, the Library of Con- 
gress adopted a system of preserving manu- 
scripts, adapted from methods used abroad, in- 
cluding the Vatican Library at Rome. Now all 
important records or archives of the Govern- 
ment will be in charge of Archivist Connor in 
the new $9,000,000 temple of stone and marble 
at the apex of the Mall Triangle, in the string 
of new Federal structures, in Washington. This 
Hall of Archives is a future mecca for research 
students from all over the world. 

Professor Connor’s home is at Chapel Hill 
and he has been delving into old and forgotten 
records all his life. Born at Wilson, N. C., 56 
years ago, he was trained in the University of 
North Carolina and at Columbia University, 
New York City, and was a teacher and school 
principal until 1904. For 18 years Professor 
Connor was secretary of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission. He was a member and 
secretary of his university’s board of trustees 


for years and was professor of history and gov- — 


ernment there from 1921 to 1934. At various 
times he was secretary of the North Carolina 
Teachers Assembly, president of the North 
Carolina Literary and Historical Association 
and officer of other organizations. As a result 
of his labors, the university's library today has 
a not&ble collection of original documents re- 
lating to the State’s history. 


KARL A. CROWLEY 
Largest business enterprise in the world presents 
multitude of problems to this young 
southern lawyer 


VER since the postal service passed the 

pony express and stage coach period its 
legal problems have multiplied. Today the So- 
licitor of the Postoffice Department, Karl Allen 
Crowley, chief legal officer of the greatest single 
business operation in the world, has a multi- 
tude of responsibilities. 


When the air mail contracts were canceled 
and the Army air mail sprang into being, Mr. 
Crowley was in the thick of the controversv for 
the Government. When the pendulum swung 
back to the private air mail contract system, he 
was the law officer in the background. When 
the Department recently conducted hearings of 
air mail contracts as to why their Government 
pay should not be reduced, Mr. Crowley was 
in charge. Recently he has presided at hear- 
ings affecting the Government pay of ocean 
mail lines. 


The Postoffice Department not only reflects 
the ups and downs of the country’s economic 
conditions but it also regulates unscrupulous in. 
genuity that -tries to acquire money and prop- 
erty through the mails. It deals with wild-cat 
proposals of all kinds that seek to un!oad worth- 
less things on the public in the mails. 


Forty years ago Mr. Crowley was born in 
Smithville, Tenn. He was educated at Cum- 
berland University, Lebanon, Tenn., admitted 
to the Tennessee bar and practiced at Smith- 
ville until 1917. During the World War he 
was an attorney at Washington under Alien 
Property Custodian A. Mitchell Palmer. Then 
Mr. Crowley moved to Fort Worth, Tex., and 
pooctices there until he took his present office 
In 


JAMES E. WELLS, JR. 


Controls the financial aid extended by the Gov- 
ernment to farmers grouped in marketing 
associations 


VER since college days James E. Wells Jr., 
of the Farm Credit Administration, has been 
fitting himself by specialized studies and pri- 
vate and public experience, to understand the 
financial problems of farmers’ cooperative as- 
sociations. Now he is Deputy Cooperative 
Bank Commissioner, Vice President and Gen- 
eral Manager of FCA’s Central Bank for Co- 
operatives, and second vice president of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation which is making 
loans to farmers on the security of farm cgm- 
modities. 

After graduating in agriculture at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Mr. Wells was a grain 
buyer at Sioux Falls, S. Dak.; then became 
county agent, organizing livestock cooperative 
associations. He was in the Navy in the World 
War and later was assistant cashier and director 
of a bank at Mitchell, S. Dak. Then Mr. Wells 
went to the coast, took a master of science de- 
gree at the University of California and was in 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. He 
did auditing, accounting and system work for a 
San Francisco public accounting firm. 

Entering Government service at Washington, 
Mr. Wells was first a cooperative marketing 
economist in the Department of Agriculture and 
later in charge of the business analysis section 
of the old Federal Farm Board. With consoli- 
dation of farm agencies into FCA, he helped 
adjust the machinery that transferred loans pre- 
viously made to cooperatives directly from the 
Government to loans through the Central and 
regional banks for cooperatives. 

There are a dozen regional banks and one 
central bank in this cooperative part of FCA and 
loans run into millions of dollars, 


bills, ten-dollar 
bills, and other units of currency, 
created and put into circulation. They 
think that in this way the volume of 
money may be increased and trade 
stimulated. This is their understande 
ing of inflation. 


The bank money, or credit school, 
thinks that there should be no effort 
to print more money. Rather, they 
think that the stress should be on pute 
ting the deposits in banks to work by 
giving assurance to lenders that there 
will be no tinkering with the money, 
and that there will be encouragement 
and protection for lenders. Their 
argument is that if inflation is to come, 
it can be of large volume and more 
easily controlled when in the form of 
bank credit, than when dependent 
solely on the capacity .of printing 
presses. 

‘Fhe currency school is chiefly repre- 
sented by Congressmen desiring to “do 
something for silver” or to give @ 
bounty to some class of the population. 
The credit money school is chiefly repe 
resented within the Administration, 
where stress is laid on getting the 
bankers to put their money to work 
through loans to industry and: to pere 
sons who want to build houses. 

Coaxing Capital to Work 

The Federal Housing Administrae 
tion program offers an example of the 
way the “bank money” proponents 
would function. By insuring loans 
that go to persons who desire to re- 
pair existing properties or to build new 
ones, they endeavor to induce bank- 
ers, whose banks are bulging with de- 
posits, to put these deposits to work in 
the form of loans against which checks 
can be drawn. In that way money 


would be put into circulation. 


UTILITY OF AIRSHIPS 


By REPRESENTATIVE CARL VINSON 
Chairman, House Committee on Naval 
Affairs 


In recommendations to President’s Avia- 
tion Commission 


Airships have a value both military 
and ccmmercial, and we must increase 
our experience with airships. 


The airship is not only a scout 
@ruiser but also, in a limited sense, an 
aircraft carrier., The airship’s high 
speed compared to that of surface 
craft, her great endurance and her 
ability to carry and operate airplanes 
are characteristics that should make 
her useful, even if she cannot herself 
engage an enemy surface vessel. 


Airships should play an important, 
perhaps dominating role, in the field 
of commercial air transportation. The 
regularly scheduled ocean voyages of | 
the “Graf Zeppelin” between Europe 
and South America are a challenge to 
American initiative and pride. 


A WAY TO AVERT WAR 


By BRIG. GEN. SMEDLEY D. BUTLER 


U. S. M. C., Retired. Former Commandant 
of the Marine Corps 


In address before the Congregation B’nai 
Jeshurun, New York City 

Amend the Constitution and change 
the method of declaring war; take the 
power away from Congress. Let only 
those who are going to do the dying 
do the voting; the story would be dif- 
ferent. 


Do not espouse a cause of any kind 
that might force us to war outside the 
United States. Let us be sure our 
homes are in danger before we fight. 

It is up to us. It takes courage; you 
may be ostracized. But that is noth- 
ing; nobody speaks to me now. 


RIGHTS OF CONSUMERS 


By EDWARD A. FILENE 
Economist and Industrialhist 


In radio address, November 13, sponsored 
by National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education and League for 
Industrial Democracy 


I see no reason why we must quit 
our system of selling and substitute 
some system of rationing in ite place; 
but I do know that we must change 
our attitude toward selling and recog- 
nize that there can be no prosperity 
for producers excepting as they pro- 
duce prosperity for the consuming 
public. 


If we do not realize this, of course, 
we invite revolution. We even make it 
inevitable; but none of us, even the 
revolutionists, wants revolution for the 
sake of revolution. 

Revolution happens only when life 
cannot go on without it; and life to- 
day cannot go on unless the means 
of iife are made available to the mass 
consumer. 


ECONOMIC RACKETEERING 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 


Chairman, Simons-Boardman Publishing 
Co., Publishers of Railway Age. 


In address before Pittsburgh Advertising 
Club, November 13 


Any industry, community or territory 
that cannot maintain itself without 
Government subsidies or favortism in 
regulation is parasitic and has no eco- 
nomic justification for existence. | 


It is simply racketeering and pane 
handling for business interests to pro- 
mote Government expenditures upon 
waterways and highways to increase 
competition with the railways and then 
oppose equal regulation of all carriers 


and. the charging of compensatory 
tolls and rentals for commercial 
transportation upon waterways and 


highways. 
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The Farm Front: 
Deciding Future 
Of Cotton Control 


Landlord and Tenant Grow- 
er to Have Equal Right to 
Vote On Bankhead Act— 
Cost of AAA Program 


on the carpet-bagger days in the 
South, the use of the ballot box in 
that section has been restricted by poll 
taxes, educational qualifications and other 
checks on the right to vote. 

But that was a practice grown up under 
political democracy. Now Henry Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture, is busy seeking 
to build an economic democracy in the 
rural regions. In his plans fer the South, 
he plans to break down many. of the bars 
to voting. 


VOTE ON BANKHEAD ACT 


The point immediately at issue is the 
future of the Bankhead Act, ‘which tells 
every cotton grower of the country how 
much cotton he can sell free from tax. 
This law is in effect during the present 
marketing year. 

Its continuance is to depend upon a 
vote of cotton farmers. If two-thirds of 
those entitled to vote and voting want 
to continue the law, it stays in effect an- 
other year. If more than one-third op- 
pose, the act can lose force. 

Immediately the question arose: Who 
shall vote? How shall voting be con- 
ducted? Are colored tenants and share- 
croppers to have as much to say in the 
decision as white land owners? 

Now the formal rules are announced. 
The voting takes place early in Decem- 
ber. Owners, tenants, share-croppers and 
others producing cotton or with an inter- 
est in the 1935-36 crop have the right to 
ballot. Voting is to be secret, at polls 
which will be open from 8 a. m. to 6 p.m. 
There will be about 8,000 polling places. 
The vote of the colored tenant is to have 
as much weight as that of the white land- 
owner. 

Then is this revolutionary? Southern- 
ers wonder. But one of them, an official 
of the AAA, remarked: 

“There will be no objection to voting by 


those who do not take part in political} 


elections. Also the interest of the renter 
and the land-owner often is the same. 
Of course, if the voting i in a way that 
shows a clash between landlord and ten- 
nant that might be a different matter.” 


WHAT WILL VOTE SHOW? 


How is the voting likely to come out? 
The AAA is honestly uncertain. It doesn’t 
know just which way the South will jump. 

Secretary Wallace, in the past, has op- 
posed the principle of, the Bankhead Act. 
Now, however, he says that he is express- 
ing no opinion and wants the farmers to 
make up their own minds. 

The issue really is between two schools 
of thought. One believes that there should 
be a strict compulsory limit on the amount 
of cotton that can be sold, with the objec- 
tive to hold prices high regardless of the 
effect on foreign markets. The second be- 
lieves that no rigid controls should be 
established, but that farmers should have 
the means for voluntary cooperation to 
hold down production if they want. 

The Bankhead Act is the first venture 
of farmers into real regimentation. Under 
it, the Government decides just how much 
. cotton each farmer can sell, without pay- 
ing a high tax. This pinches during times 
when farmers raise more cotton than they 
are permitted to sell. 


THE ISSUES INVOLVED 


The issue over the whole future course 
of the AAA is beginning to take form. 

On the one hand are those who think 
that farmers should cooperate to adjust 
their production more nearly to the needs 
of the domestic market, and should be 
paid for this cooperation with bounty pay- 
ments or rental payments on land taken 
out of cultivation. The present program 
follows these lines. 

On the other hand are those who be- 
lieve that farmers should be permitted to 
raise as much as they can raise and then 
the Government should give them a 
bounty on the portion of the crop that 
is consumed within the country. The rest 
of the crop would seek a market abroad 
at the world price. . 

This is the old McNary-Haugen idea 
done over. It has just received the bless- 
ing of Representative Marvin Jones (D.), 
of Texas, chairman of the House Commit- 
tee of Agriculture. 

LOSS OF FOREIGN MARKET 
hers foreign market problem is partic- 
ularly acute in cotton. Normally 60 
per cent of the American crop is ex- 
ported. This year exports are only about 
50 per cent of normal. If it weré not for 
the fact that the Federal Government 
really is holding up the price of cotton by 
loaning 42 cents a pound, the price 
might be expected to reflect this decline 
in sales abroad. 

Much of that decline is due to the fail- 
ure of Germany to buy. Her purchases 
are about 800,000 bales below normal. 
Yet if she is to carry on her textile manu- 
facturing, she must have American cotton. 

Now a big deal is under way between 
this country and Germany, involving a 
bi-lateral trade. Involved is 500,000 
bales of cotton—a big order at any time. 
Germany proposes to take this cotton and 
in return to set aside “blocked marks” in 
payment. 

Those marks, which are German cur- 
rency, then could be used to purchase 
goods in that country. The difficulty 
arises in determining what this country 
should take in trade. The experts are 
trying to work that out. 

Trade agreements are under negotiation 
with 13 countries. 


COST OF AAA PROGRAM 

NE of the most frequent arguments 

advanced against the AAA farm pro- 
gram was that its expense would be so 
great that farmers would realize little re- 
turn. There were stories of an army of 
officials that would be needed to carry out 
the plan, and the impossibility of getting 
enforcement without a policeman for 
every farm. 


Now facts and figures are vailable on | Ore drastic Federal regulation. 


the actual expenditures. Those figures. 
prepared by the Comptroller of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, show that the 
AAA nas spent in administration, in ren- 
tal and benefit payments and in removal 
of farm surplus, a total of $504,714,496 
from May, 1933, to September 30, 1934. 

The cost of administration has 
$25,819,621. Of that amount $11,686,577 
was spent in Washington, where adiiuin‘s- 
tration centers, and $14,133,044 has been 
spent in the fleld. The latter figure rep- 
resents the cost of applying the plan and 
enforcing it. 
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been 


‘as Coordinator. 


CUTTING 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S visit to the 

Tennessee Valley Authority’s great 
dams last week focused the Nation’s at- 
tention on the Government’s moves to- 
ward the electrification of America. 


As the week opened, private power in- 
terests were considering the significance 
of the 17-to-1 majority at the polls for 
TVA power purchase by Memphis, Tenn., 
and the 12-mjlion-dollar plunge into 
municipal ownership by Sacramento, 
Calif. Then, almost simultaneously, two 
voluminous reports on the power industry 
were made public by Government bodies. 

The first was the final report of the 
Federal Trade Commission in response to 
the Senate’s inquiry of Feb. 15, .928 on 
the publicity activities of the private 
power interests. The report presented 
evidence to show that utilities had spent 
about $2,000,000 a year to consolidate their 
position in the public esteem and to com- 
bat the growth of sentiment in favor of 
public ownership and _ operation of 
utilities. 

COST OF POWER DISTRIBUTION 


The second report was from the New 
York State Power Authority, cooperating 
with the Federal Power Commission in an 
investigation of the cost of distributing 
electricity. The study, based on proper- 
ties in 33 communities in nine States, con- 
cluded that, in general, a domestic rate of 
3.5 cents a kilowatt hour of current was 
sufficient to meet all expenses, including 
taxes and interest, retire the capital cost 
of the project, and earn a return of 6 
per cent on useful investment. Municipal 
systems, it was held, could be operated 
on a 3-cent rate. 

Both calculations assumed the con- 
tinuance of the present rate of individual 
consumption, an increase in which, it was 
said, would bring still lower costs. 

On Nov. 12, Frank R. McNinch, Chair- 


TVA Type of 


New York Inquiry Into Distribution 
Costs and the Plan to Extend 


Power System 


and a member of the Power Policy Com- 
mittee, came forward with a proposal for 
Federal control of utility holding com- 
panies. Speaking before the National As- 
sociation of Utilities Commissioners at 
Washington, he demanded that holding 
companies be prohibited from drawing 4 
profit from their activities. 

His speech followed by a few days a re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 
showing how holding companies were used 
to defeat State regulation of utility rates 
Such companies, the report stated, we 
largely exempt from negulation by either 
States or the Federal Government. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY SPEAKS 


In the face of these developments, Sev- 
eral utility executives took occasion to 
protest against “prejudicial treatment 
given the utilities.” 

At a celebration of the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the Consolidated Gas 
System of New York, Floyd L. Carlisle, 
chairman of the company, stated that the 
electricity rate stated as fair by the New 
York Power Authority would not enable 
the company to pay interest on its bonds 
in full. The Authority, he said, had 
placed # valuation on the company’s prop- 
erty about 25 per cent below that fixed 
by the company’s engineers. ' 

John E. Zimmerman, president of the 
United Gas Improvement Company, pre- 
dicted the destruction of every private 
utility subject to the competition of the 


man of. the Federal Power Commission 


Federal Government’s power program, un- 


A PLAN OF UNIFIED CONTROL 


OF ALL MEANS 


OF TRANSPORT 


Congress Also to Be Asked 


to Consider Legislation for 


Radio, Mails and Other Communications 


The new Congress will have laid on its 
lap an assorted group of plans for regu- 
lating transportation and communication. 

The transportation situation today is a 
hurly burly of railroads, steamships, barge 
lines, motor trucks, motor busses, pipe 
lines and airplanes. Federal .Coordinator 
of Transportation Joseph B. Eastman, 80 
described it in addressing a shippers’ or- 
ganization, the National Industrial Traffic 
League, at New York City Nov. 14. Mr. 
Eastman woula put all these under Fed- 
eral regulation, for which congressional 
legislation is necessary. 

Add to these gigantic facilities the radio, 
on which the Federal Communications 
Commission will make recommendations, 
and the ocean and air mail subsidies 
which the Post Office Department is in- 
vestigating with possible modifications and 
cancellations and resulting echo in Con- 
gress and there wil be enough to keep 
the two Houses and their committees busy 
for months. 

Eventual regulation of all transporta- 
tion including motor busses and airplanes 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was advocated by Representative Rayburn 
(Dem.) of Bonham, Texas, chairman of 
the House Committee on Intérsttate and 
Foreign Commerce, before the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. He said commercial air trans- 
portation does not need any further -regu- 
lation at present. 

Transportation — Coordinator Eastman 
told these State commissioners he will 
ask Congress to provide Federal regula- 
tion of all interstate transportation units. 
He said it would reduce transportation 
costs. He predicted near-future develop- 
ments in railway passenger comfort, 
travel, speed, and lighter freight cars. 

In Chicago, a Federal court took under 
advisement an application of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad and three other 
lines for injunction to prevent Mr. East- 
man from enforcing his first general order 
That order required L. 
& N. to continue, as in the past 50 years, 
its routing of its Dixie Line trains between 
Chicago and Florida via the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois tracks, instead of over 
the New York Central’s Big Four route 
as L. & N. now proposes. 

Mails.—Post Office Department con- 


| Checking the Wastage 
—QOf Country’s Oil— 


Producers Seeking Methods to 
Avoid Government Assum- 
ing Control 


In the face of a recommendation by 
Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, 
Petroleum Administrator, that the crude 
oil supply should be regulated by the Gov- 
ernment in cooperation with the States, 
the Petroleum Institute went on record, 
Nov. 15, in favor of control by interstate 
agreement. 

In an address before the Institute at 
Dallas, Tex., Mr. Ickes said: “Unless the 
industry itself stops the waste of petroleum 
resources, the people of the United States 
one of these days will go into the court 
of public opinion and demand and receive 
a finding from the court that the industry 
is incompetent to manage this magnifi- 
cent heritage. Then its management will 
be taken away from the industry for good 
and all.” | 

The recommendation of the Institute | 
called for Federal cooperation with the | 
States in determining consumptive de- | 
mand for current petroleum production | 
and in recommending proper allocation of 
the total among oil-producing States. 

This type of control was under discus- 
sion at the same time before a Congress | 
investigation committee at Oklahoma | 
City, Okla. Here Rep. Wesley Dis-| 
ney ‘Okla.) stated that such a plan was 
impractical. He is sponsoring a bill for 

‘This bill,” said Axtell J. Byles, in a. 
presidential address to the Petroleum In- | 
stitute at Dallas, “would mean the end of | 
Private management—the socialization of | 
the industry. The public interest would | 
be better served if the industry continued | 
to be operated under the private or com- | 
petitive system.” 

In support of a like view, James V. 
Allred, Governor-elect of Texas, tele- 
graphed the Congressional Committee in 
Oklahoma to the effect that he saw no 


Government power to control oil preduc- 
tion in Texas 


necessity for legislation giving the Federal | 


tinued hearings to determine whether any 
airmail or oceanmail contracts should be 
modified or canceled. The States Steam- 
ship Co., carrying mails to the Far East, 
under one contract, 1928-34, gets almost 
two-and-a-half million dollars more than 
it wouid if paid on the basis of per pound 
of mail carried during that period. Com- 
pany’s reply was that without the mail 
contract it would have operated in the 
red, with default on 13 vessels it bought 
from the Government. 

The Canadian-Colonial Airways, Inc., 
receives 96 cents per mile, New York City 
to Montreal, while Canada pays it 96% 
cents per mile, Montreal to Albany, with 
Albany to New York free. 

Communications —Federal Communica- 
tions Commission ordered investigation 
of American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
and the Bell system and subsidiaries and 
affiliates, with hearings beginning next 
January, as the basis of a special report 
to Congress on telephone rates. 

A Congressional committee, eagly in 
1934 after investigation, reported A. T. & 
T,, head of the Bell system group, con- 
trols the vast telephone empire through 
18 directors and 12 general officers. 

FCC announced hereafter there will be 
more strict enforcement of “silent pe- 
riods.” Under international agreement, 
ships must maintain, twice every hour, 
silent radio periods to listen for SOS dis- 
tress signals. 


LEAF-TOBACCO 
EXPERTS AGREE: 


’ Camels cre made from 


finer, More Expensive 

.  Tobaccos —Turkish and 
Domestic — than any 
other popular brand. !’ 


TUESDAY { 1008 P.M. E.S.T. 


less the latter were 
reason.” 

The coal industry continued its cam- 
pain egainst the TVA with another widely 
circulated booklet. Branding TVA’s pro- 
gram as “the vision asinine,” it stated 
that the TVA, finding itself with an enor- 
mous supply of electric power, had al- 
ready begun to promote Government-sub- 
sidized industries as a means of selling 
its power. “Private business disaster” was 
predicted. 

This attack followed close on an ad- 
dress by TVA Drector David E. Lilienthal 
at Birmingham, Ala., in which he teld of 
the promotion of new industries in the 
Tennessee Valley. These, he said, were 
to be turned over to private management 
as soon as they passed beyond the de- 
velopmental stage. 

The TVA saw in the results of the 
Memphis election » crumbling of opposi- 
tion to its program of cheap power. It 
was recalled that a year ago Birmingham, 
Ala., had voted against purchasing its 
power by a 10-to-7 majority. This year, 
Memphis, a city of a quarter-million in- 
habitants, had elected to buy TVA power 
by an overwhelming majority, fewer 
votes being cast against it than the num- 
ber of local preferred stock holders of the 
utility company now supplying the city 
with power. 


EFFECTS OF LOW RATES 


The Authority called attention also to 
the following facts: 

1. At Tupelo, Miss., seven months’ use 
of TVA’s power, at about half the unit 
cost previously prevailing, has brought a 
112 per cent increase in the amount of 
electricity consumed in homes. Commer- 
cial and industrial use has increased over 
50 per cent. 

2. At Athens, Ala., six months’ use of 
TVA power has brought a 100 per cent in- 
crease in domestic consumption. 

3. A private utility company which re- 
duced its rates so as to get the privilege 
of selling low-priced, TVA-sponsored 
electric appliances recently began a pro- 
motional campaign for marketing them. 
In the first ten weeks its sales were one- 
fourth as large as in its previous twelve 
years in the appliance business. 


EXTENSION OF PROGRAM 


Already moves are on foot to extend 
the TVA’s type of activity to other sec- 
tions of the country. The farthest ad- 
vanced is the Power Authority of New 
York, which was a creation of Mr. Roose- 
velt when he was Governor of that State. 
This body expects to develop power from 
the St. Lawrence River on ratification of 
the St Lawrence Waterway Treaty with 
Canada. 

Other power bodies are being talked of 
for developing power in the Missouri River 
Valley as well as in the Columbia, Ar- 
kansas, and Mississippi valleys. 

Studies have been made recently by 
private utility interests to show that there 
is now a vast surplus of available power. 
This surplus in some estimates runs as 
high as 84 per cent, not counting additions 
from Government funds. But supporters 
of the public power program have their 
answer. “TVA experience,” they say, “in- 
dicates a phenomenally rapid rise in the 
use of electricity with the lowering of 
rates. The same results have been seen 
in a number of other localities served 
either by private or public systems.” Con- 
sequently, it is claimed, instead of a sur- 


“brought within 


NATION’S ELECTRIC BILLS 


plus, there may be an actual shortage 
unless facilities are quickly expanded. 


UTILITIES’ PUBLICITY 


The report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, already referred to, on the pub- 
licity campaign of utility companies had 
this to say about their efforts: 
“No campaign approaching it in magni- 
tude has ever been conducted except pos- 
sibly by governments in war time.” 
The Commission recognizes, says the re- 
port, that the industry has a right to make 
public an impartial presentation of the 
essential facts of its industry so long as 
it does not impose a burden on the rate 
payer or deceive either the investing or 
the consuming public. But the report 
adds: | 

“Even where a utility speaks and spends 
directly and openly against Government 
ownership, it raises the question to what 
extent a Government-granted monopoly 
may properly use funds collected from the 
public to perpetuate itself through control 
of public opinion. Full and honest dis- 
closures is not only a right but a duty to 
the granting public.” 


OBJECTIVES OF CAMPAIGN 


The Commission sets forth first the ob- 
jectives of the campaign. These are said 
to be two: 

1. To make secure the position of the 
industry. This consisted first in obtain- 
ing full public approval of the methods 
and practices of the companies, includ- 
ing their services, rates, financing, and or- 
ganization. It involved also the attempt 
to prevent effective, or any, regulation of 
the companies in regard to either rates 
or the securities issued. 

2. To inculcate in the public full belief 
in the right of the privately owned com- 
panies to occupy exclusively the utility 
field, even against those from whom they 
received franchises. This involved per- 
‘sistent opposition to the public ownership 
and operation of utilities, “even to the 
point of criticizing such exponents as pub- 
lic enemies.” 


PUBLICITY METHODS 


Coming next to the methods employed, 
the Commission enumerated three chief 
lines of attack. These were as follows: 

1, Contacts with the press, made largely 
through State committees. 

2. Through educators and educational 
institutions. This activity extended, ac- 
cording to the report, to influencing the 
content of school textbooks. 

3. Through sale of security issues to the 
public. “This was called customer owner- 
ship,” says the report, “but in reality it 
was customer investment, because in these 
local campaigns very little stock carrying 
voting privileges was offered.” 

Other methods said to have been em- 
Ployed by the utilities in their campaign 
to influence public opinion include public 
Speaking campaigns, contact with civic 
and other organizations, the organized 
activities of employes, and the organiza- 
tion and defense of utility holding com- 
paines. The point of the last procedure 
is that a belief in the economies alleged 
to be effected by the holding companies 
created a body of political opinion favor- 
able to private ownership. 

Summing up the results achieved, the 
report stated that the campaign brought 
very substantial increases in public good 
will and a decrease in the number of legis- 


lative measures to which utilities were 


opposed. 
FINDINGS ON COSTS 
The New York Power Authority's report 


on electricity costs, the conclusions of 


which are stated above, covered a three- 


year investigation, in which it was found* 


that: 
1. Distribution costs in different com- 


munities are surprisngly uniform when 


@ Whether their daily tasks carry them through 


crowded city streets, or deep impenetrable 


jungles, Camel smokers in all walks of life agree 


on the delightful “/i/t” they get from smoking a 


Camel. Mrs, William LaVarre, famous explorer, 
whose treks through dangerous South American 


jungles have taught her the vital necessity of 


keeping up her energy reserve, has this to say 
about Camels: “We took 30,000 Camels with 
us on our last expedition. Any time I’m tired, 


I just stop and smoke a Camel. 
my energy in no time. 


It wakes up 


And smoking Camels 


steadily, I find, does not affect one’s nerves.” 


CAMEL CARAVAN 
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TED HUSING ¢ WALTER O’KEEFE ¢ ANNETTE HANSHAW 


GLEN GRAY’S CASA LOMA ORCHESTRA 


8:00 P.M. M.S.T. 


9:00 P.M. C.S.T. 7:00 P.M. P. S. T, 


THURSDAY {3°00 PIM. CE: 


OVER COAST-TO-COAST—WABC-COLUMBIA NETWORK 


the average use per customer is the same. 
2. Where average use is low, costs are 
high; where use is high, costs are low. 

From the first of these findings the re- 
port concluded that a reliable formula for 
fixing rates may be developed. The 


standard cost of distribution may be 
added to the wholesale cost. of current in 
arriving at the rate, it was held, and al- 
lowance can then be made for special 


(Continued on Page 15, Column 2.]} 


WORLD-FAMOUS HOTEL... distinguished home 


Waldorf patrons prefer to stop there for many reasons. Its central location, at the 
heart of things. The sparkling gayety of social life that centers there. Above all, 
the private-home charm of the rooms, the personalized services. Rates from $5. 
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CIVIL ENGINEER. 
Capt. Eric Loch 
says: “I rely on 
Camels for the 
‘lift’ they give my 
energy when I'm 
feeling ‘low.’” 


DEEP-SEA DIVER: 
“I smoke Camels 


and have smoked 


them for years,” 
says Frank Crilley. 
“They taste better 


---and they never 


interfere with my 
nmerv es.” 


ANT. Har- 
old D. Yeomans 
reports: “After sus- 
tained mental ef- 
fort...when I am 
‘used up’...if I juse 
smoke a Camel I 
feel restored.” 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE? Ah, not 
Democratic enough. The Blue 
Ea—? No. But perhaps the God- 
dess of Liberty? Madame might, 
look pretty chick as the Goddess of 
Liberty. The drapery, you under- 
stand, so becoming to ladies a teeny 
bit overweight—— Eh? The torch? 
Certainly the torch is a probl—— 
Oh! Little Buttercup. Oh! So Ma- 
dame will go as Little Buttertub- 
ah-cup. Colossal! 
ie gives but a pale idea, the fore- 
going, of the knit brows and an- 
ticipatory chuckles that rose last 
week over the receipt by Washing- 
ton newspaper women of invitations 
to that “at home” of the First Lady 
on the evening of Dec. 8. It is Mrs. 
Roosevelt's custom to entertain the 
newspaper women on the evening 
‘when the newspaper men’s Gridiron 
Club entertains the President. But 
this is the first time a masquerade 
party has ever been given at the 
White House. 
(GUESTS are requested to come in 
costume, with masks. A com- 
mittee will award prizes for the 
three . best costumes....Yes, yes, 
that’s fine....But! 

“Those winning prizes,” says the 
card enclosed with the invitation, 
“will be called upon to perform 
upon a stage in any way they wish, 
singly or in a group of their own 
choosing.” 

Ever try to perform upon a stage 
upon the spur of the moment? Or 
ever watch somebody else try to do 
so? Seems to the innocent by- 
stander as if Mrs. Roosevelt were 
pleasantly getting back at those 
newspaper women’s: “stunt parties” 
at the Press Club by putting on one 
of her own. 


yang picked the chilliest day so 

far to give the Capitol a bath. 
Every six months the firemen go 
dashing up the Hill with their big- 
gest hose and sluice from the dec- 
orated Capitol exterior the accumu- 
lated grime and cobwebs of the pre- 
vious half year. Every time this 
happens somebody gets fooled into 
thinking the building is afire. 

The two wings are marble, the 
center is painted stone. And now 
the whole will be, for a few weeks, 
a sort of light a. 


GARTORIALLY, like a very 

formal season: For the first time 
in a long while, the afternoon gown 
with a train is in evidence. Madame 
Edgar L. G. Prochnik, wife of the 
Austrian Minister, wore a gown of 
this sort for her first “at home” of 
the Autumn; a midnight blue vel- 
vet trimmed with silver and blue 
lame. Presiding at the tea table 
was Mrs. Claude:A. Swanson, wife 
of the Secretary of the Navy, whose 
afternoon gown had a blue and sil- 
ver lame tunic. 

kk * 
BLUE, in fact, seems particularly 

@ favorite color with Washington 
at present. Perhaps because the 
First Lady so often wears the 


“Eleanor blue,” in which she looks 
SO well. 


x * 
Alu the town dans its neck this 
Way and that last week to catch 
glimpses of two famous brides. 
Hardly had Mrs. Rafael Lopez de 


Onate (Ellen Wilson McAdoo) ar- | 


rived, beaming, at one hotel when 
Mrs. William D. Sieburn (Princess 
Bertha Cantacuzene) arrived, beam- 
ing, at another. Incidentally, the 
granddaughter of President Wilson 
and the great-granddaughter of 
President Grant were among the 
most smartly gowned women the 
Capital has seen in some time. 
x**r 
Witt a double handful of snow- 
flakes, Winter slid into the Dis- 
trict. While a nipping wind scur- 
ried the fallen leaves, pink and 
crimson roses and brave red ger- 
aniums continued to shine in sunny 
corners, but the populace—not de- 
ceived—began to demand fried oys- 
ter sandwiches and to listen simul- 
taneously to the whistle of the hot 
chestnut roaster and the chirr of 
coal dumped down chutes into cel- 
lars. Fur coats came out, light suits 
went in and Winter, ne, 
went away — 


Spectators in cars followed the 
first Loudon hunt of the season. Mr. 
and Mrs. Elliott Roosevelt were 
among the guests at the hunt break- 
fast. The President’s daughter-in- 
law set a new fashion with a white 
leather sports coat and a matching 
hat. Russet trees, tingling air, spir- 
ited horses, fifty riders in red coats 
~The fox? Oh, he dashed in front 


of the parked cars and went along 
home. 


QOrXE great need of modern civili- 
Zation was met last week in a 
really practical way. The Society 
for Philosophical Inquiry announced 
a lecture at the National Museum 


on Egyptian, Babylonian and He- 
brew curses. 


* 
FoR some reason Dies City of Wash- 
ington has a remarkable attrac- 
tion for out-of-town horses. 
long ago a horse strolled into the 
Capital and played tag with the 


hinterland pitached to a wagon full 


MARRINER S. ECCLES; GOVERNOR, FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


His Economie Views! 


Accord with Admin- 
istration Theory 


| QNE of the prolific writers of the 


day who loves the New Deal 
“like the burglar Joves the cop,” as 
the old vaudeville song used to say, 
remarked that when President 
Roosevelt appointed Marriner Stod- 
dard Eccles as Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board that he had 
“played a joke on the bankers.” He 
did not, however mention the joke 
that Mr. Eccles had played on the 
depositors and investors in the 
$50,000,000 financial institutions 
which he helped to build and run in 
Utah and Idaho. 

One of his banks has sixteen 
branches; anothes has seven. They 
all came through the banking crisis 
with colors flying and “in such 
splendid condition,” as a _ recent 
statement from ’1e White House 
pointed out, “as to reflect great 
credit upon his ability as a bank 
executive.” 

Mr. Eccles was one of the men 
who were drafted into the New Deal. 
He never knew any of its members 
“before Chicago,” and, if it hadn’t 
been for one of those old-fashioned 
snow storms that sometimes blow 
up in the. mountains west of the 
valley of the Jordan which Brig- 
ham Young selected as his Prom- 
ised Land, he might never have 
made their personal acquaintance. 

But what he hadn’t heard of the 
policies of the New Deal by 1933 he 
had made up himself. In fact, 


Not so | 


of groceries just wandered away 
from the Farmers’ Market and went 
on a sightseeing tour, groceries and 
all. 
both groceries and horse. 
x** * 

WASHINGTON is going’ to have a 

Town Hall, a forum where 
things can be discussed. Among 
the sponsors for this plan, modeled 
after the Town Hall in New York, 
are Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Gen- 
eral Pershing, Mrs. Louis D. Bran- 
deis and Mrs. Owen D. Roberts, 
wives of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices; and the Secretaries of State, 
the Interior, Agriculture and Com- 


merce. 
A SHADOW fell over the glow of 
the approaching holiday sea- 
son. Carl Braatz died at the age of 
88 in his home, the Central Union 
Mission, and hundreds of women 
and children, rich and poor, wept at 
his funeral. For more than a quar- 
ter of a century the genial old man 
with the flowing white hair and 


@ 


_ beard had been the best known de- 
police. Last week a horse from the | 


The owner asked police to find ~ 


his 


partment store Santa Claus in the | 


city. 


ern before the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee under the regime of 
President Hoover in the Winter of 
our discontent, Anno Domini 1933, 
he adumbrated a program contain- 
ing most of the principles of the 
Rooseveltian Magna Charta. So 
probably they ‘would have gotten 
together even if the drifting snows 
in the Rockies hadn’t held up a cer- 
tain train. 


His Scotch Heritage; 
Hard Work and Thrift 


But let’s set the stage before we 
begin the drama; for there may be 
much in the background of the ca- 
reer of its leading character to ex- 
plain the role which he has played. 


Mr. Eccles’ father, who had ped- 
dled papers in the streets of his na- 
tive Scotland, came to America with 
his blind father; and we find him 
in his first paying job in Utah get- 
ting out lumber for the saw mills 
and, like a good Scot, putting by a 
dollar or two out of his meager and 
hard-won gains. Finally he bought 
a saw mill. And from there on the 
story runs just as you might expect. 


He married; and young Marriner 
lost little of the blood of Caledouia 
by the arrangement, for his motner 
was half Scotch and half English. 
The young man didn’t have to suf- 
fer the privation that his father 
had suffered, but if the silver spoon 
was in his mouth on his arrival it 
was immediately locked in the safe- 
deposit vault and he learned to eat 
his porridge like any other baby. 


He attended the public schools of 
eastern Oregon, where his father’s 
lumber interests were located, and 
then attended Brigham Young Col- 
lege. His father hadn’t a chance at 
an education, but he knew what it 
was worth. 


Traveled in Europe 
As a Mormon Missionary 


Meanwhile the family had em- 
braced the Mormon faith, and the 
father, in accordance with the 
sound practice of that practical 
sect, had the coy sent off to Eu- 
rope aS a missionary. He wanted 
him to see a little of the world— 
that, as a matter of fact, is a part 
of the Mormon idea; he wanted him 
to go back and walk the streets of 
his native village and meet the 
Scotchmen of the Old World on 
their native heath. 


As much to please his father as 
to obey the Church, the boy went, 
spent two years in Europe, visiting 
the Continent, meeting people, 
learning how to stand on his feet 
and talk. 

When his time was up, young Mr. 
Eccles returned, having won, out of 
adventure if not a crown of 


| glory, a Scotch iassie for a wife. He 


went to work. 
By the year 1913, at 22, he was 


Company. He removed from his 
home in Logan, Utah, to Ogden, 
where he still lives, and was soon 
busy organizing®banks in Utah and 
Idaho. Heebecame interested in in- 
dustry as well, and his affiliations 
run the whole gamut from retail 
stores to the Utah Construction Co., 
of which he is president and which 
is one of the six associated compa- 
nies awarded the contract for 
Boulder Dam. 

This company is one of the oldest 
and largest in the country engaged 
in the building of dams, railroads 
and highways. He is a director of 
the Pet Milk Company, with plants 
in three States and national distri- 
bution; he is vice president and 
treasurer of the Amalgamated 


Sugar Company, one of the largest. 


beet sugar companies in the United 
States. Equally extensive are his 
interests in lumber and implements. 

And that is the background 
against which this slight, diacKk- 
haired, black-eyed Scotchman 
moves, alert, friendly and a little 
disturbed by the national spotlight 
as he sits at the desk he will soon 
vacate for another, as the head of 
the Federal Reserve System. 


Call That Summoned Him 
To New Deal Ranks 


Just who among the New Dealers 
is really responsible for the clarion 
call that summoned him from his 
beloved Utah he admits he doesn’t 
know himself. But the chain of 
circumstances that brought him 
into the family is evident link by 
link. It all began quite subjec- 
tively—the evolution of a program 


in his own mind which so remark-. 


ably coincided with the one the New 
Dealers evolved. 


As a banker he knew something 
was wrong before most of the coun- 
try realized it or most of his col- 
leagues were willing to admit it. He 
wasn’t sure what; and so, just as 
he perused the tomes that helped 
him in his youthful debates and dis- 
cussions, he began an_ intensive 
course of study of the views of other 
men as well as of the tendencies he 
observed in his widely ramified fi- 
nancial and industrial interests. 
He made certain conclusions of his 
own and frequently spoke his mind. 

He made his views Known for- 
mally and informally among his 
friends and fellows. It was then 
that some of the conservative be- 
gan to raise their eyebrows. Later 
they, and the members of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee before 
which he was asked to testify, 
heard the views again in the form 
of a memorandum, which as we 
have said, embodied many of the 
basic policies of the New Deal. 

Then came the snowstorm. It 
happened in the late Winter of 1933. 


omist, was to speak at a luncheon 
at the Utah Hotel in connection 
with the extension work of the Uni- 
versity of Utah. The luncheon wore 
on, the moment for the talk be- 
gan to approach, the chairman 
arose and hopefully began the in- 
troductory speech. But Mr. Chase 
was incommunicado on board a 
train whose engine had its nose 
deep in a Rocky Mountain snow- 
drift. The chairman saw he could 
not go on like the brook, forever, 
so espying his friend Marriner Ec- 
cles among the audience called upon 
him for a few words. Mr. Eccles 
arose and said several before his 


pinch-hitting was rewarded by the | 


tardy entrance of the speaker. 


When the talk was over Mr. Chase 
admitted there had been no dining 
car service available, so the chair- 
man, gratefully inviting Mr. Eccles 
to accompany him, escorted the 
hungry economist to the dining 
room downstairs. Conversations 
followed chiefly inspired by in- 
quiries which the inquiring Mr. 
Eccles directed as to who these men 
were who were going to help run 
the new Administration for which he 
had, not without some trepidation, 
voted. Mr. Chase said he knew one 
of them very well. His name was 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, a professor 
at Columbia, upon whom he asked 
Mr. Eccles to call when he next 
visited New York. 

Mr. Eccles didn’t take the sug- 
gestion very seriously at the time 
but later, having a few hours to 
spare when he was in New York 
on business, ‘phoned the young 
professor and met him at Colum- 
bia. Having just appeared before 
the Washington hearing he had a 
copy of his memorandum with him. 
Asked for his views he handed Mr. 
Tugwell the document and that was 
that. Michigan was celebrating its 
bank holiday, it was three days be- 
fore the President’s decree was to 
close all the banks and Mr. Eccles, 
with 30 of these institutions of his 
own to worry about, turned down an 
invitation to the inauguration, 
hopped a plane for the environs of 
the Great Salt Lake. 


Then New Deal Called Him 
To a Treasury Post 


The next thing he heard about | 
Washington was a letter from Pro- 
fessor Tugwell inviting him to drop — 
in on the Capital—it was October | 
He did 


now—and meet some folks. 
so and got acquainted with a num- 
ber of the men high in the councils 
of the President, Secretary Wallace, 
Harry Hopkins, Secretary Ickes, 


_ Jerome Frank, Dean Acheson, for- 


mer Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, and perhaps others. 

It was January before he heard 
further. Then he was called 


—Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Harris & Ewing. 


A Successful Western Banker Drafted For Big National Post 


in | 
and offered the job of Assistant to 


Activities Cover a 


- Wide Range 


the Secretary of the Treasury. In 
this capacity Mr. Eccles buckled 
right down to his task, sawed wood 
and said little about his theories 
on finance. He represented the 
Treasury in its relations with Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, the Farm 
Credit Administraton, the Triple A. 
He was on the President’s Commit- 
tee, representing the Treasury on 
the development of the Housing Act. 
He also served on the committee on 
policy along with members of the 
other departments of the Govern- 
ment. 

His appointment as head of the 
Federal Reserve Board nine months 
later was no surprise. 

If the former banker (of course 
he resigned all his banking connec- 
tions when he joined the Treasury) 
is a radical he doesn’t look like one. 
It is hard to believe when you look 
at him or when you look over his 
shoulder at his ancestry and back- 
ground or scan the pages of “Who’s 
Who” and his industrial activities, 
that he is a man who would do any- 
thing but his utmost to preserve the 
Capitalist system which has been, to 
borrow a simile from a distant 
realm, “meat and drink. and man 


and wife” to him, lo, these many 
years. 


Influence That Wrought 
Change in His Viewpoint 

In the first place, in spite of the 
fact that he grew up in a commun- 
ity where Mormons make up the 
minority of the urban population, 
the Mormon culture has its influence 
there and the Mormons are a peo- 
ple with a strong civic-conscious- 
ness. In the second place, Mr. Eccles 
began to get a national slant. a 
view that took his visions beyond 


his own backyard, his own count- | Department door minus his after- 


' hour pass and the guard 


ing house, 
early. 


his own State lines, 


While he never held political office | got Mr. 


he was active in civic affairs, dur- 
ing the war on the defense couucil., 


inability of State finance to cope 
with the rising tide of even the 
“prosperity unemployment” and at 
the same time cut down the cost 


of local government to the taxpayer. 


And beside all this he has the in- 
ternal stamina of the men “wha’ 
hae wi’ Wallace bled” who think 
they can still take care of them- 
Selves and their bairns even if the 
less fortunate are given a hand 
when. for lack of opportunity, they 
lag behind the parade. Perhaps, 
after all, he’s just a plain banker, 
1934 edition. 


phone. 
in 1924 on the Farmington Relief | : 


Commission. He soon saw the utter | mr. Ickes: 


The 
Personal 
Side 
Of Washington 


MATTERS of state have been set- 
tled as Washington officials 
tramped through the woods of Vir- 
ginia or sat along the duck blinds 
of the Chesapeake on the hunting 
excursions of whic hmany National 
legislators are sc fond. A hunting 
excursions of which many National 
discussion, where iwo birds can, so 
to speak, be killed with one stone. 
But it is deer that forms the ob- 
jective of the trip planned for De- 
cember 17, 18, and 19 in Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest, North Carolina, by 
Assistant Attorney Generai Harry 
W. Blair of the Department of Jus- 
tice. It .was bear .which .Signor 
Guseppe Tommasi of the Italian 
Embassy didn’t get on his recent 
expedition into Virginia; .he has 
wanted another serving of roast 
bear ever since he ate it once in 
London. 


“A HUNTING WE WILL GO” 
OSTMASTER General James A. 
Farley went duck hunting the 
other evening. A duck dinner was 
given for him at the Woodmont Rod 
and Gun Club, sixty miles from 
Washington. At 8:30, the hour set 
for dinner, Mr. Farley was 40 miles 
from those ducks and his chauffeur 
had lost the way. At 10:30 Mr. Far- 
ley reached the Gun Club, after the 
dinner had been eaten. The host 
gave him a sandwich. 
WHEN Congress is in session the 
Capital always has a group of 
enthusiastic huntsmen who go to 
Pennsylvania and Virginia tor game 
and to Chesapeake Bay for birds. 
But one of the most enthusiastic 
was eliminated by the recent elec- 
tion — Senator Henry D. Hatfield 
(Rep.), of West Virginia, 
x 
LEGISLATIVE NIMRODS 
ICE PRESIDENT GARNER fre- 
quently goes duck hunting when 
he is in Washington, and he also 
hunts when he is in Texas. Rep- 
resentative James G. Scrugham 
(Dem.) of Reno, Nev.; Representa- 
tive Thomas S. McMillan (Dem.) of 
Charleston, S. C., and Representa- 
tive James M. Mead (Dem.) of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., are other Nimrods. 
x* * 
Bet probably the greatest hunter 
in Congress since pioneer days is 
bewhiskered Representative George 
H. Tinkham (Rep.), of Boston, 
Mass. He has hunted big game 
in Africa, Java, and various distant 
lands; he spends practically all his 


_ vacations on hunting expeditions, 


launched on his bankng career, a | Stuart Chase, the author and econ- a Industr ial 
director of the Thatcher Banking © 


though he varied the routine this 
year by a trip to Russia; and skins 


| of lions, tigers and other big game 


cover the walls of his Washington 

apartment. 

A “CAPITAL” MEMORIZER 
ERCHED at a desk between Stat- 
uary Hall and the rotunda in the 

Capitol is one cf the greatest mem- 

orizers of numbers and subjects in 

the world. He is Elmer A. Lewis, 

Superintendent of the House Docu- 

ment Room, master of the whole 

field of Congressional prints. Filed 
on index cards are innumerable de- 

tails, but Mr. Lewis, answering a 

continuous stream of telephone in- 

quiries, seldom needs to refer tothe. 
cards. Give him the subject, he 
tells you the number of the impor- 
tant law or bill or document; give 
him ‘the number, he tells you the 
subject. By both parties in the 

House his services are considered so 

invaluable that he has had the un- 

usual honor of being mentioned by 
name in an appropriation act. 
f 


“A STARLING NEVER FORGETS” 
AVID LYNN, Architect of the 
Capitol, is looking apprehen- 

sively aloft. All last seas®, beside 

his many other duties, Mr. Lynn 
had to devise ways and means of 
chasing those thirty thousand star- 


‘lings from the Dome. The starlings, 
' returning for the Winter, have set- 


tled downtown. “But they’ll be 
back,” the Architect predicts gloom- 
ily from his office deep in the 
vaulted Capitol underpinnings, “a 
Starling never forgets.” 
RED TAPE SNARES OFFICIAL 
OMETIMES the Government red 
tape entar.gles even the highest 
of Washington officials. Isador Lu- 
bin, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, had an appoint- 
ment after office hours with Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes. Commis- 
sioner Lubin arrived at the Interior 


refused 
Finally Mr. Lubin 
Ickes on the telephone. Mr. 
Ickes got the guard on the tele- 
The guard apologized for 
holding up the Commissioner. Said 
“You did perfectly right. 
You were following my orders.” 
SETTING A GOOD EXAMPLE 
‘N Commissioner Lubin’s own de- 
partment, even Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins signs the pass book. 


him admission. 


- When she was leaving her office re- 


| a good example,” 


cently after the 4:30 closing hour, 
in company with Daniel W. Mac- 
Cormack, Commissioner of Imnmi- 
gration and Naturalization. she 
called Mr. MacCormack back to 
sign the book with her. “Let’s set 
she remarked. 
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Reduced Strain 
On Family Purse 


Cupid’s Best Hunting Ground: 
Our Rural Regions 


Mental Ailments: 
Better Diagnosis 


Better, Finer Honey; 
Improving on the Bee 


tracted honey is prepared for market, of- 
ficials- believe, will revolutionize present 
methods. Present processing methods, it 
is explained, remove only the coarser par- 
ticles of wax and other suspended mate- 
rial which are present in liquid honey as 
it comes from the comb. With methods 


brilliantly clear and 


As Prices Ease 


sparkling in appearance and appeal- 
ing to the eye, is the latest feat of De- 
partment of Agriculture chemists. 


now in use there is also danger of over- 
heating the honey during processing, with 


First Decline Since April in 
The Cost of Living; Food 
Lower, But Rents Con- 
tinue to Move Upward 


OOD news for the wage-earner! 

The first decline since April of this 
year in the cost of living of wage-earners 
in the United States was noted in Octo- 
ber, according to the National Industrial 
Conterence Board. increases in the cost 
of some major grcups Ol expenditures 
were oliset by aeciines in otners, soara 
Svaies, net result Deing a uecrease vw 
U.. per cent. Living costs in October were 
3.1 per cent higner tnan n October, 1933, 
bu. 4¥.9 per cent iower tnan in Uctober, 
lysy. 

vLontrary to the usual seasonal upward 
mMouvemeni at this time of the year and 
aisoO 1n sMarp contrast to tne increase 
Wwuch Wok piace Irom August Sepein- 
ber, 100d prices decuned l.v per cent Irom 


September to October, the board reports. 


Rents, however, continued their upward 
trend as did the prices of coal an‘ sun- 
dries. On the other hand, clothing prices 
changed only to a small degree from Sep- 
tember to October, both men’s and 
women’s clothing declining. 

The reason for the jump in the prices 
of sundries, the Board explains, was due 
to the increases in the prices of admis- 
sions to motion picture theatres, as well 
as increases in prices of tobacco and 
housefurnishings. 


Two Dangerous Drugs 
That “Kill or Cure” 


hae drugs have been placed on the 
blacklist of the Federal Food and 
Drug Administration dangerous to health 
and life. 

The widespread use of the two drugs— 
cinchophen and amidopyrine—was the 
basis of a recent Administration warning. 
Cinchophen is sometimes used by suf- 
ferers from neuralgia, rheumatic pains, 

- neuritis and similar conditions. Amido- 
pyrine is frequently found in headache 
remedies and other pain-killers. 

“The gradual development of serious 
poisoning from the use of these drugs,” 
said W. G. Campbell, Chief of the Food 
and Drug Administration, “is often so 
insidious that the danger is not recog- 
nized by the user. Cinchophen causes a 
degeneration of the liver cells. Amido- 
pyrine may cause a reduction in the 
number of white blood cells.” | 

Mr. Campbell made it plain, however, 
that he was not implying that all head- 
ache and rheumatism remedies contained 
these dangerous drugs. Several manu- 
facturers, he said, declare on their labels 
the presence of these drugs in their medi- 
cines, but others do not. When the Fed- 
eral Food d Drugs Act was passed, 
cinchophen unknown and the dan- 
gerous effects of amidopyrine had not 
been recognized, As a result, there is no 
provision in the Act to compel manufac- 
turers to declare either of these drugs. 


Where Marriages Take Place Earliest and Last Longest, 


This is. 


And Desertion Is 


Almost Unknown 


say there are three great 
events in life: Birth, death and 
marriage. We comment on, and joke 
about marriage, because it lasts longer. 
Once you are born or once you die, not 
much can be done about it. Between these 
two is marriage which we can make either 
happy or unhappy,” says James A. Mc- 
Aleer of the New York State College of 
Agriculture. 


Rural folks marry earlier than city 
folks, he points out. Aocording to the 
1930. census, 58 women under 25 years 
of age out of each 100 in the country are 
married. Only 47 in the same age class 
in the city are manied. Among the boys, 
31 in the country are married as compared 
to 25 in the city. A third more rural 


Time Table and Clock 
To Bring Up the Baby 


the mother of the child 

from one day old to two years of age 
may find helpful is Baby’s Daily Time 
Card, a series of hanging charts, from the 
Children’s Bureau, and a reliable clock. 


Printed in chart form these infant care 
time cards are the culmin&tion of re- 
search and the latest approved theories of 
the Nation’s baby physicians. Every 
phase of the baby’s life from its first 
feeding to its training are charted and 
set out in concise and understandable lan- 
guage. The clock plays an important part 
in the baby’s life, according to the chart; 
feeding and training the child regularly 
by the clock are extremely important. 
to habits, the chart states, “Parents must 
work together to teach the baby good 
habits.” 

The “Baby Daily Time Cards” may be 
received without cost from the Children’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D: C. 


Tasty Culinary Tip 
To All Lucky Hunters 


OUSEWIVES with hunters for hus- 
bands have what is known as the 
“deer” problem. For weeks they roast, 
or broil or pan-fry the juicy venison 
steaks. However, home economics experts 
have a treat in store for the housewife 
with a pot-pie recipe. This latest is a 
dish that makes use of all the unused 
parts of the venison. 

The meat is cleaned thoroughly, cut in 
two-inch squares and stewed until it is 
tender. A baking dish is lined with 
pastry and filled nearly full with meat. 
Stock is poured in to cover the bottom 
and the top is dotted with fat. Then 
the top crust is put on and the pie is 
baked for two hours in a moderate oven. 

The stock is prepared from the bones 
and trimmings of the meat, seasoned well 
and lemon juice or currant jelly added. 


funnel 
pie is filled it is ready to be cut and 


eaten. 
Food specialists claim that the result 
is a taste-tingling dish. 


young people marry between the ages of 
15 and 20 than city residents of the same 
ages. 

Rural people marry early, he says, be- 
cause family life means more in the coun- 
try than in the city. Successful agricul- 
ture on a family-sized farm is more likely 
to be possible with a satisfactory home 
life. Social life, he adds, ts less dominated 
by individual self-interest in the countrys 
|than in the city. In addition to the eco- 
nomic importance of the farm family, is 
the social si cance. Members of the 
farm family are together more of the 
time, and they can not lose themselves 
in a crowd as city persons can. 

Divorce Less Prevalent 

“The rural family is more stable, more 
permanent, and less often disrupted by 
divorce or separation than the city fam- 
ily,” Mr. McAleer says. “Divorce is less 
prevalent and desertion is almost un- 
known. 

“Persons marry if they can afford it. 
Depressions cause a decrease in the num- 
ber of marriages. One of the best signs 
of recovery and revived confidence during 
the past year has been the jump in the 
number of marriages. 

“To maintain those traits of the rural 
family.which now exist and are held to 
be desirable, the rural farm population 
must attain a standard of living equal to 
that of rural nonfarmers and village resi- 
dents,” Mr. McAleer avers. 


The Changing Pattern 
Of City Health Laws 


Silent Milk-men, Clean Cafes, 
Pure Ice Now Required 


_—— public health laws are con- 
tinually being revamped to changing 
times and new conditions. 

Like a huge national health patchwork 
quilt are the hundreds of different city 
and town ordinances which are being 
passed every year. From recent issues of 
the United States Municipal News sev- 
eral interesting examples of municipal 
health measures have been culled from 
the heavy crop of public health laws. 

Tabby and Bowser may beg for food 
at the family table but when it comes 
to public dining Duluth, Minnesota. 
health officials are considering a new sani- 
tary code which would bar dogs and cats 
from public eating places and kitchens 
where the public’s food is prepared. Sun- 
ray “experts” and masseurs are going to 
have to be examined themselves before 
they can start their drubbing or sunning 
their clients’ in Miami Beach, Fla. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., is going to have 
pure ice. The city fathers have ordered 
all ice to be.made from pure water. Walk- 
athons and other forms of endurance con- 
tests are “taboo” in several cities. Tulsa, 
Okla., and Grand Rapids, Mich., are the 
to join the ranks. ... 

anston, Ill., residents will enjoy peace- 
ful slumbers if the proposed ordinance 
requiring milk companies fo “soft shoe” 


their horses and rubber tire the wagons 
is passed. 


SAFETY GLASS 


all-around 


HAS BEEN 


REDUCED APPROXIMATELY 


Your Auto ‘Yaws,’ 


Fills Hospitals 


Cases OQutnumber All Other 

Interned Patients Two to 

One—F acilities for Treat- 
ment Improved 


N ANY GIVEN DAY in the United 

States, there are more patients oc- 
cupying beds in mental wards and hos- 
pitals than patients in all other hospitals 
combined! 


A 100 per cent increase in the number 
of mental cases brought under hospital 
care in the United States during the last 
25 years is reported by the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene in a review cf 
its activities in connection with its 25th 
anniversary. 


According to the committee, there were 
159,096 patients in State hospitals in 1910, 
or 173 per 100,000 of the general popula- 
tion, as against 318,948, or 255 per 100,000, 
as shown by the latest census figures. 
During this period the population of the 
country has increased about a third. Thus, 
it is pointed out, while the ratio of pa- 
tients to population is 50 per cent higher 
their total number has doubled. 

Cause of Increase 


This increase, tne Committee explains, 
is chiefly due to the intensive develop- 
ment of treatment facilities which fol- 
lowed the campaign of institutional re- 
form launched 25 years ago. It does not 
mean that the actual rate of mental dis- 
eases has increased in that proportion. 


“As a matter of fact,” the Committee 
reports, “this increase is due, in large 
part, to the results of organized mental 
hygiene work during this period. Chief 
among these is the enormous increase in 
the provision of hospital facilities and a 
corresponding increase in the readiness 
of the public to take advantage of these 
facilities. 

“Thanks to the stimulus of the mental 
hygiene movement and its educational in- 
fluence, many thousands of untreated 
cases were brought to light, more and more 
of which were brought under treatment 
as hospitalization improved and the public 
attitude toward the subject changed from 
the hopelessness of the past to the con- 
fidence of the present.” 


Improved Modern Treatment 
The report also points out the unique 
position of mental disease in relation to 
other public health problems. 


“Largely disregsrded by the medical 
profession, mental disorders were consid- 
ered a thing apart and their study and 
treatment were for generations separated 
from the main stream of medicine. 
Psychiatry did not share until relatvely 
recently in the phenomenal advance of 
medical science.” 

With the improved methods of treat- 
ment in vogue today, the report discloses, 
State mental hospitals are doing increas- 
ingly effective work, the results in the 


number of patients annually discharged 
as recovered or improved from these in- 
Stitutions being now equivalent to be- 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of annual ad- 
missions. 
Work of Prevention 

Between 600 and 700 child guidance and 
other types of mental health clinics are 
now in operation in some 35 States. Some 
of these clinics are endowed, a few are 
jointly financed by groups of agencies, 
some are conducted by mental hygiene so- 
cieties, and many function under com- 
munity chests. Tax supported clinics are 
operated by State departments of welfare, 
health or mental hygiene, State hospitals, 
universities, courts and public schools. 

“These clinics,” the committee explains, 
“are conducted on the theory that be- 
havior difficulties of childhood frequently 
antedate and are early signs of delin- 
quency, mental diseases, dependency and 
school failure.” 


As to Criminal Cases 


Another aspect of the mental hygiene 
progress, according to the committee, is 
on connection with the crime problem, its 
Studies and activities in this fleld leading 
to reforms in criminal procedures in the 
handling of insanity pleas, and to the 
more rational management of the habitual 
offender, 

The establishment of psychiatric serv- 
ices in criminal courts, juvenile courts and 
correctional institutions in many of the 
States, the report states, has contributed 
Significantly to the more effective ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in dealing 
with the abnormal offender. 


Here’s a Cure For It 


‘Fins’ Found to Reduce Tend- 
ency of Car to Tip Sidewise 


D°s your automobile “yaw?” 

That is, does it show a tendency to 
lift one side of its body higher than the 
other when the speedometer reads 50 miles 
per and with the wind playfully tapping 
pore ore side, with a 30-mile per hour 

rive 


Of course, the Bureau of Standards 


@ When L.O-F Safety Glass was first introduced as a commercial 
product, in 1929, the cost of having Safety Glass ALL-AROUND 
in a new sedan was approximately $100. In many cars it is now 
available, if ordered when the car is ordered, for as little as $7.50. 
(And only $5.00 in coupes.) This tremendous reduction in the cost 
to the car-owner has been effected by improved methods of 
manufacture, by increasing volume and by the continued co- 
operation of motor car manufacturers. It has resulted in a very 
widespread demand for this greater protection. Anything that 
can be done to stimulate an even more general insistance on 
Safety Glass All-Around is surely in the interest of greater pub- 
lic safety. Libbey» Owens. Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Shoes Three Yards Long 


notes, moderate streamlining will help 
some. But if the yawing persists, and 
the motorist becomes bored with the tip- 
ping antics of the automobile, then the 
cure is “fins.” 

The use of fins, in the opinion of R. H. 
Heald, of the aerodynamics section of the 
Bureau of Standards, may to some extent 
reduce the yawing tendency. Tests con- 
ducted in the Bureau’s wind tunnels on 
three streamlined automobile models hav- 
ing substantially different body shape 
proved that the competition of a 50-mile 
per hour driven car with a 30-mile an 
hour side-swiping wind was to some extent 
Offset by the aggravated yaw—or ten- 
dency to turn sidewise. 


For Walking on Water 


Believe it or not, you can now walk on 
water without sinking. For “water shoes” 
that work are reported to have been in- 
vented in Germany. 

The shoes are a trifle more than three 
yards long, with tin floats that hold up 
the wearer and also prevent him from 
capsizing, according fo advices to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the American 
consulate-general at Berlin. A _ vertical 
piece rises from the shoe to provide a 
hand grip so that the wearer can steady 


This fast new method by which the ex- | 


resulting loss or modification of flavor. 


that the extracted honey processed in this 
way will ordinarily remain completely. 
liquid for the period ordinarily allowed for’ 
sale and consumption. In addition, the 
attractive flavor and aroma of the honey 
are retained intact. Even the most deli- 
cate compounds, such as enzymes, whicn 
are present in honey, under the new 
method are retained unchanged. Officials 
believe that this development will greatly 


The new method retards granulation s0 


increase the popularity of extracted honey. 


IT USED TO GE THAT JOHNNY WOULD TAKE A BEATING 
RATHER THAN GIVE ONE To THE RUGS! 


OU have our illustrious 
cartoonist to blame for 
this slightly exaggerated ver- 


ing? It contains bran to supply 
that bulk you need, to help 
keep food wastes moving 


sion of Johnny's change in along the intestinal tract; 
temperament. and to promote regular elimi- 

We only meant to claim #bis nation. It also contains other Lee x 
much for our Post's 40% Bran parts of wheat, to supply that As & 
Flakes: appetizing flavor: 

If you’re feeling listless, | Just try it! We know you'll 
logy, aod just “not quite up enjoy it::: and you may feel a 
to snuff,” it may be that you whole lot better. You can buy 
have a sluggish intestine itatall grocers, anditcosts so 
due to lack of bulk in the diet: little! Post’s 40% Bran Flakes \ 

: ~So why don’t-you eat Post's - With-Other Parts Of Wheat ¢ 
40% Bran Flakes every morn- is a product of General Foods, Ay 
OG. F. Corp., 134 
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WHAT DO YOU 


Are you building a better, lighter railroad train... 
or motor car... developing a modern washing 
machine... planning a more attractive restaurant or 
store front? Are you laying pipe or culverts where 
rust is a constant menace? Are you looking for a 
tougher, or a harder metal? Do you want a silvery, 
stainless steel that will “dress up” your product and 
give you almost everlasting wear? © Republic makes 
a business of meeting just such special needs in 


NEED IN STEEL? 


steel. © Republic's tremendous facilities, as the 
world's largest producer of alloys, are at your 
service. And Republic will gladly work with you in 
solving the puzzling production and merchandising 
problems that may be yours today. @ Republic 
representatives are backed by facts, figures, costs, 
results...and by the experience of others in widely 
varying lines of business. Call on them. Tell them 
what you need in steel. They can be of help to you. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL 


OFFICES YOUNGSTOWN, 


OHIO 


gALLOY AND CARBON STEELS © TONCAN IRON © STAINLESS STEEL © PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS © BARS AND SHAPES © HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP 


PLATES * HOT ROLLED, COLD ROLLED AND SPECIAL FINISH SHEETS © TIN PLATE @ 


NUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS, ETC. © WIRE PRODUCTS © DIE ROLLED PRODUCTS 
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Laying the Foundations 


For ‘Social Security’. 


National Conference 
posals 


HE ship of “Social Security” anchored, record in support of the Wagner-Lewis | 


in the Capital last week. From it dis- | 
embarked hundreds of enthusiastic social | 
workers, economists and experts. For hours | 
they listened to prominent speakers plead 
for and demand immediate action in re-| 
gard to a broad social insurance program. 
At numerous round-table discussions, 
leaders in economics, sociology, and htu- 
man relations advocated unemployment 
insurance, old-age pensions, health insur- 
ance, ahd widows’ pensions. 

The delegates to the National Confer- 
ence on Economic Security were whipped 
to high enthusiasm by Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins; Frank P. Graham, 
president of the University of North Caro- 
lina and chairman of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Economic Security; Mayor Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, of New York; and other 
nationally known figures. 


PRESIDENT’S SPEECH . 

Then came President Roosevelt's ad- 
dress to the delegates. Suddenly, to many, 
the wind seemed to be taken out of the 
sails of the “Social Security” ship. Tne 
delegates had come, envisioning the form- 
ulation of a broad social program. They 
looked to the President for confirmation 
of their plans. When the President was 
through, little remained of the program 
except his pledge that “unemployment 
insurance will be in fhe program.” To some 
time in the future President Roosevelt 
apparently delegated action on old-age 
pensions and health insurance. 

Advocates of Federal aid to State old- 
age pension plans listened in silence to 
the President as he said that he did not 
know whether this was the time for any 
such Federal-legislation. In a statement 
construed by many as a “slap” against the 
Townsend plan advocated in California, 
which calls for a pension of $200 a month 
to all persons above 60 years of age, the 
President declared, “Organizations pro- 
moting fantastic schemes have arou 
hopes which can not possibly be fulfilled. 
Through their activities they have in- 
creased the difficulties of getting sound 
legislation.” However, the President hoped 
that “in time we may be able to provide 
security for the aged—a sound and uni- 
form system which will provide true se- 
curity.” 

* 


HEALTH INSURANCE 

Into the future the President also placed 
the problem of health insurance. Eventu- 
ally, he declared, “we can devise a system 
which will enhance and not hinder the 
remarkable. progress which has been made 
and is being made in the practice of the 
professions of medicine and surgery.” — 

The one and only concrete suggestion 
advanced by the President in his pledge 
that social insurance would be placed be- 
fore the next session of Congress came 1n 
the form of favoring the principle of the 
Wagner-Lewis bill for a Federal-State un- 
employment insurance system. However, 
the President asserted, the insurance 
would have to be fimanced by contribu- 
tions, not by taxes. 

Just what the President meant by this 
statement was not clear to the majority 
of the conference delegates. Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins suggested that un- 
employment. insurance financed through 
“contributions, not taxes” probably meant 
that “compulsory contributions” by indus- 
try and possibly by the insured provided 
the key to the statement. 

The Wagner-Lewis bill provided an ex- 
cise tax of 5 per cent on all payrolls, The 
President's desire to. have unemployment 
insurance financed by contributions and 
not by taxes was taken to mean that he 
was emphasizing once more the desire to 
divorce Federal aid for unemployment in- 
surance from plans the various States 
might enact. 


xe rt 


A LONG-TIME PROGRAM 

That the problems of social security 
could not all be solved at once was em- 
phasized by the President, who declared 
that “we can not work miracles.” “In 
developing each component part of a broad 
program,” he stated, “we must not lose 
sight of the fact that there can be no 
security for the individual in the midst 
of general insecurity.” If business leaders 
were cheered by this statement, they were 
much more impressed when the President 
pointed out that “the first task is to get 
the economic system to function so that 
there will be greater general security.” 
Dramatic flashes kept cropping up all 
through the sessions of the economic se- 


curity group. 

What were the dels to conclude 
after hearing Relief hinistrator Hop- 
kins emphati any security 
program is lat “does not 
encompass fam ef rolls?” These 
same delegates r to hear the 


President just as emphatically declare 
that there must be “no mingling of in- 
surance and relief.” However, President 
Roosevelt pointed out that what he said 
must not be taken to mean that the mil- 
lions on relief would find no pce in the 
coming program to bring security to the 
Nation. He said these millions on relief 
“must be our first concern. We must get 
them ‘back into productive employment, 
and as wé do 80 we can bring them under 
the protection of the insurance system.” 
It is to be recalled; however, that programs 
of housing, rural electrification, grade- 
crossing elimination, and general public 
wotks have been prominently featured in 
previous addresses by the President and 
other members of the Administration as 
the solution to protnte work for those now 
on relief who are employable. 


x* 


MAYOR LA GUARDIA’S IDEAS 
From New York city dame tne stocky, 


to Chief Executive for His Study; 
-President’s Views 


fiery Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia, repre- 
senting the Conference of Mayors. Patient- 
ly he listened to speaker after speaker ex- 
plore various means of separating unem- 
insurance, old-age pensions, 
child labor, and medical benefits. He 
sprang to his feet and said, with emphasis, 
that none of these could be made an 


plan. Without mincing words he declared, 
“This discussion*would have. been interest- 
ing in 1920. We are now in 1934. You can- 
not separate relief, from unemployment 
insurance. I hear talk that several of us 
are not experts. Any legislation that we 
get will not be writtes| by experts. If we 
wait for the economists to do it—we will 
never get anywhere.” 

_He settled back to his chair. But not 


* An attempt place the Na- 
iona Security Conference on, 


Offers Maze of Pro- 


Plans for Relief to Help 
Jobless This Winter . . . 


unemployment insurance bill again brought | 


him bounding to his feet. Roberts’ rules! 


of parliamentary procedure went by the, 
board as the gesticulating mayor demand-| 
ed that the conference limit its action to, 
simple recommendations to.the President's 
Advisory Council. 

“This conference,” he snapped, striking | 
the air with his hand, “is in no position | 
to vote on any specific bill or measure. | 
You must not take snap judgment. If) 


this conference can emphasize the need ot | 


a national system which will provide eco- | 
nomic security it will have done a great 
service.” 

x** 


PLEA FOR SOUND SYSTEM 


Mayor LaGuardia’s demand for imme- 
diate action not based on experts’ advice | 
was balanced later in the day when Presi- | 
dent Roosevelt declared that we must) 
“profit by the mistakes of foreign coun-, 
tries and keep out of unemployment in-. 
surance every element that is actuarially 
unsound.” 

However, one more shot was to be de-. 
livered by the Empire City mayor. He sug- | 
gested that the President immediately call | 
on Governors to order specia] sessions of 
their State Legislatures coincident with 
Congress’ convening. In this way, obstacles 
thrown into the path of social legislation 
can be removed by having the States 
enact necessary amendments, he said. | 

Social workers and economic experts, 
after a banquet, were assured by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Roper that business 
men would lend active support to the 
Administration's social security program. 
However, warned Secretary Roper, taxing 
the pay rolls for unemployment insurance 
might tend to encourage industry to sup- 
plant workers, whose wages make up the 
pay rolis, with additional machinery. He 
pointed out to the delegates that “com- 
pulsory contribution for unemployment in- 
Surance is nothing more than taxation.” 
He also said that the farmers, who would 
be affected by the insurance scheme in an 
indirect way, also must be considered. 


SCOPE OF NEEDS 


For, Secretary of Labor Perkins, un- 
employment insurance alone is “not a 
cure-all.” “Obviously,” she stated, “we 
need more than unemployment insurance. 
We need work programs and well con- 
ceived plans for economic rehabilitation. 
We need to revive construction and other 
durable goods industries and to stimulate 
increased production by private industry.” 

Discussions throughout the conference 
brought to light many divergent view- 
points. The Wisconsin plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance came in for its share of 
pros and cons. 

The Wisconsin plan offers benefits ot 
$10 a week or 50 per cent of the worker's 
average weekly wage, whichever is-lower; 
and the benefits are not to be paid to any 
worker for more than ten weeks in any 
one yéar. Contributions to the fund are 
made by employers only. Each employer 
pays in 2 per cent of his payroll until a 
fund of $55 per worker has been estab- 
lished; thereafter he pays only 1 per cent 
until the fund for his concern amounts to: 
$75 a worker. No contributions are made 
after that unless the reserve falls below 
$75 a worker. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE 


Into the conference limelight were 
thrust also arguments for and against an 
all-inclusive plan financed from: Federal 
funds, and every other conceivable shade 
of unemployment insurance. 

Photographers’ flashlights popped as 
President Frank Graham, of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, opened the con- 


ference with a warning that failure of. the 


New Deal to lay the foundations for in- 
dividual economic security would mean a 
return to “a false prosperity certain to 
coHapse.” Said President Graham, “Most 
of our people are opposed to a mere re- 
covery which would bring on another 
cruel collapse. Economic security for the 
individual is not to be achieved through 
tyranny and the regimentation of a dic- 
tatorship.” 

“Hasty procedure” is to be deplored, 
according to H. W. Story, vice president 
of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
who declared, however, that. American 
business is ready to aid the President in 
the establishment of a sound unemploy- 
ment insurance system. 

To the conference platform stepped Pro- 
fessor Paul H. Douglas, University of Chi- 
cago economist. He proposed that a pay- 
roll tax of between 2 and 4 per cent be 
utilized to create unemployment reserves. 
Professor Douglas favored a one per cent 
contribution by workers. This, he stated, 
would be necessary to make workers re- 
gard the insurance as a “right and not a 
gratuity.” 

> 


“HUNGER MARCHER’ SPEAKS 


Suggestions from delegates. came thick 
and fast. One who was not a delegate 
strode to the platform. It was .Herbert 
Benjamin, one-time. “hunger marcher.” 
He demanded social legislation be financed 
“by all surplus wealth.” . aes 

The International Labor Office at Geneva, 
Switzerland, was represented by Harold 
B. Butler, director. “Cash payments,” he 
said, “are. not.an adequate. substitute for 
work. Every man likes. to, feel he is earn- 
ing his money. Hence the value of eco- 
nomic public works programs.” . 

* 


PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE 


While delegates to the conference either | 


boarded trains for the return trip to their 


homes ‘or else lingered on to view the 
Capital’s sights, the Advisory Council on) 
Economic Security met in executive ses- | 
sion. To the Council, Secretary Perkins, | 
disturbed by the interpretations placed on | 
che President’s speech, stated that the 
Chief Executive was ready to consider any 
recommendations for incorporation of the | 
two social reform measures (old-age pen- 
sions and health insurance) in his secur- 
ity program. 

The Committee on Economic Security, 
which will weld the work of the confer- 
ence into a comprehensive whole, is sched- 
uled to make its report to the Preside:.t 
Dec. 1, 1934. The report will not be made 
public until released by the President 
Members of the committee include Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins, Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau, Attorney General 
Cummings, Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
lace, and Federa: Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins. Dr. Edwin E. Witte 
is secretary of tr> committee and execu- 
tive director of its staff. | 


Workrooms Like This for 


Looking for Evidence of FERA “Waste” 
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All Unemployed 


_ Transients Voice Protests Against FERA 


The Conference on Social Security Opens 


_ Industry. Looks At Jobless Insurance 


Photos by Underwood & Undeftwood, Wide World. and Washington’ Post. 


Relief and Security 


Unemployment! Economic secur- 
ity! These are the phrases that leap 
through the minds of people, as the 
Federal Government concentrates on 
its social program 

All week the national spotlight 
focuses on events which deal with the 
economic needs of the American peo- 
ple. The Capital City bristles with 
action. Economists, labor leaders, in- 
dustrialists, social workers, and just 
plain citizens converge to discuss and 
propose plans for the future. Gov- 
ernment administrators and legisla- 
tors clash over the expenditure of 
funds for unemployment relief. Job- 
less transients protest against their 
alleged mistreatment. 

* 

The week begins, still filled with the 
smoke from the bombshell that Sen. 
William E. Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 
has hurled into the headquarters of 
the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 

Echoes of “political scandal”, 
“shameless waste,’ and other phrases 
used by the eloquent Senator resound 
through FERA corridors. News of the 
charges, of course, reaches Adminis- 
trator Harry Hopkins (top photo), who 
immediately orders an investigation. 

Mr. Hopkins requests that the Idaho 
Senator grant an interview to the 
special investigator whom he has ap- 
pointed to sift the charges. The in- 
terview is arranged. And a few days 
later, Dallas Dort, FERA’s chief in- 
vestigator, Is seated with Mr. Borah, 
discussing the cvidence said to sup- 
port the contention that there is waste 
and extravagance in the expenditure 
of Federal relief funds (second photo). 

* 


In the meantime, the FERA con- 
tinues to evolve plans for the in- 
creased relief load it expects this Win- 
ter. Gradually taking form is a plan 
designed eventually to place millions 
of unemployed into jobs on lathes 
and looms, counters and benches— 
in short, relief-financed workshops 
(third photo). Shoe factories, tan- 
ning rooms, saw mills, brick plants, 
hosiery and clothing work rooms, all 
figure in the plan. 

Attention is calied to the storm of 
protests which once greeted the Gov- 
ernment’s decision to establish work- 
rooms. But Mr. Hopkins’ press aides, 
commenting on present plans, say: 
“There’s nothing to it. They are 
merely plans.” 


As the FERA busies itself quieting 


-the protests over expenditure of funds 


and its proposals for workshops, a 
storm breaks out in another direction. 
Transients, on the relief rolls, in the 
Capital, demand an investigation of 
FERA administrators in charge of 
transients (fourth photo). They 
charge mistreatment, inadequate sup- 
plies, and poor food. Acting in be- 
half of the Administrator, Col. George 
Babcock, regional supervisor, promises 
an investigation, contending that the 
entire national transient relief system 
is involved. 

But this issue becomes lost in the 
excitement of the major event of the 
week, a National Conference on Eco- 
nomic Security, to which nearly 200 
experts and representatives of indus- 
try and labor from all parts of the 
country come. 

Attending the conference, of course, 
are the members of the Advisory 
Council on Economic Security, recently 
appointed by President Roosevelt to 
assist the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity in formulating a broad pro- 
gram covering the whole scale of so- 
cial problems. 

The conference itself opens with a 
speech by the Chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Advisory Council, Frank Gra- 
ham, president of the University of 
North Carolina. The Chairman (fifth 
photo) calls for Congressional action 
on “a long-range plan.” Endorse- 
ment of his viewpoint comes from 
speakers who follow him—advocates 
of every kind of social security pro- 
posals, all striving to keep step with 
the President’s pledge, made months 
ago, that the Nation’s first obligation 
is to those who are hungry and aged 
and ill. 

xk 

Speechmaking is temporarily aban- 
doned as a delegation from the con- 
ference goes to the White House to 
pay a call upon the President. The 
Chief Executive addresses the group. 

“Miracles can not be achieved and 
general security must be put first,” 
says the President. 

Undeterred by the varying interpre- 


tations put on the President’s spcech, 


the National Committee on Economic 
Security informally endorses a na- 
tional system of unemployment insur- 
ance “with teeth in it.” 

The conference cioses. The dele- 
gates stream back to their homes to 
give further thought to social plans. 

The President’s Advisory Council on 
Economic Security continues to dis- 
cuss the problems, sometimes in 
formal conference rooms. sometimes 
in informal conversation. Greatly in- 
terested in the subject are, among 
others, Gerard Swope, and Walter C. 
Teagle, who find a moment to talk 
with Secretary of Commerce Roper 
(bottom photo, left to right). Their 
views they will present in detail to 
the Committee on Economic Security 


. whose final report to the President is 


due at the end cf the month. 

As the week comes to a close, the 
Nation wonders what the actual rec- 
ommendations to Congress will be. 


{ 


A of jobless! 

Last week this clarion call of hope 
‘spread to everv corner of the country. 
' Speculation was rife—was it true that the 
|Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
was beginning to lay plans for an emer- 


' gency program that would supplement the | 


social security aims of the President? 
came an Official denial from relief admin- 
istration headquarters that any such gi- 
_gantic relief-financed workshop plan was 
‘contemplated. ‘“There’s nothing to it,” 
said one official in reply to the report 
broadcast to the nation that the FERA 
was marshalling a vast workshop plan for 
the destitute. 

PLANS FOR RELIEF WORK 


However, Officials did admit that plans 
for relief work projects are constantly be- 
ing drafted by relief engineers. It was 
the publication of these plans.in a book- 
let prepared by the Works Division of the 
relief administration that gave rise to last 
week’s announcement. These plans in- 
clude: 

Shoe factories, each designed to turn 
out 1,200 pairs of shoes per week; tan- 


poop to prepare rough leather for use 


in relief work roon:s; 


| Work rooms for the manufacture of 


men’s and boys’ suits and overcoats and 
women’s coats; workshops to produce cot- 
ton trousers for the needy at the rate ot 
200 pairs per week; 

Saw mills and planing mills for the 
production of materials to build and re- 
pair homes for the destitute; 

Hand-operated brickmaking plants, each 
capable of turning out 25,000 bricks per 
week to be used in construction by the 
needy unemployed. 

In addition to these work projects, the 
FERA's engineers have also drafted plans 
for work rooms to: 

Convert raw cotton into finished knit- 
ting yarn, make the cotton yarn into 
knit fabrics, produce woolen knit yarns 
from raw wool and convert them in turn 
into knit fabrics, make knit underwear, 
sweaters, bathing suits, and other knit 
goods; produce men’s and women’s felt 
hats, make rugs and carpets. 

Manufacture peanut butter, can food 
grown in relief gardens, and prepare meat 
products from cattle bought by the Gov- 
ernment in the drought area. 


PROTESTS OF INDUSTRIES 


It has been argued by students of re- 
employment that such projects would have 
to be carried through even if unemploy- 
ment insurance were to take definite shape 
in the coming session of Congress. They 
declare that unemployment insurance 
would affect only those who are at present 
employed, and would have no effect upon 
those who had no jobs. 

It is to be recalled, however, that a 
storm of protest greeted Administrator 
Hopkins’ proposal some months ago to 
convert the hides of Government-bought 
drought cattle into shoes for the needy. 
In the face of the avalanche of protests 
from shoe companies, Mr. Hopkins stated 
that the hides would be placed in storage 
for an indefinite period. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


With project plans being scouted and 
charges of waste in the handling of re- 
lief funds filtering through the Nation’s 
news, another disclosure of a different 
type came from Public Works Adminis- 
trator Ickes. 


Close after this nation-wide broadcast 


| 


Does FERA Propose Workshop Projects? 
—Benefits of Public Works—Survey of 
Employability 


VAST workshor plan for the millions; Federal economists and statisticians ree 


ported to Mr. Ickes that: 

Public works construction is benefiting 
about 7,000,000 persons, including wage 
earners and their dependents, many of 
whom might otherwise be forced to ap- 
ply for direct relief. 


Approximately ‘,000.000 persons are 


gainfully employed because of PWA exe 


penditures for construction of useful pub- 
lic works. 

Estimated total employment as a con- 
sequence of expenditures under the pres- 
ent program will reach a peak either this 
Winter or in the early Spring. 

SEVEN MILLION BENEFIT 


Mr. Ickes said the estimate that 7,000,000 
persons are receiving benefits from the 
present program is obtained by assuming 
that each of the 2,000,000 gainfully em- 
ployed is responsible for the maine 
tenance of an average of between three 
and four persons. In arriving at the 
estimated total of 7,000,000 persons bene- 
fiting from the program, PWA rook into 
consideration construction projects only, 
Excluded were the direct and indirect em- 
ployment and also the expenditures re- 
Sulting from transfer of $400,000,000 of 
public works funds to the CWA last year 
the $323,000,000 turned over to CCC, and 
other non-construction allotments from 
the $3,700,000 PWA fund. 

Mr. Ickes stated 500 non - Federal 
projects have been completed and nearly 
all the others for which allotments have 
been made are now under construction, 
Many of these, he explained, involve the 
expenditure of millions of dollars, some 
individual projects calling for outlays of 
from $25,000,000 to $44,000,000, “and are 
opening jobs to thousands of men.” 


ABLE TO WORK BUT JOBLESS 


Five in every six urban families on 
relief contain at least one employable per- 
son. This, along with many other revela- 
tions, came as the result of a survey con- 
ducted by the Division of Statistics, Ree 
search and Finance of the FERA. 

Ninety-two per cent of those qualified 
as employable reveal they have previously 
held jobs, while 66 per cent of them have 
worked five years or more at their usual 
occupation. The 8 per cent who have 
never worked but are looking for jobs, 
Relief Administrator Hopkins said. are 
mainly thase who have come of working 
age during the depression. 

The survey showed that the 17 per cent 
of the families containing no employable 
person are without such breadwinners for 
a variety of reasons and combinations of 
circumstances. 

In emphasizing the importance of hav- 
ing this information as a basis for con- 
sidering future plans for social security, 
Mr. Hopkins declared: “Up until now, 
no one has kri@wn what proportion of 
families receiving relief could support 
themselves if they had the chance. We 
now have a factual picture of the situation 
based on accurate statistics.” 

“The 17 per cent of the relief families 
include, chiefly, those who are likely to 
remain more or less permanent charges 
of some form of aid. The 80 per cent of 
the relief families containing one or more 
employable persons, on the other hand, 
comprise those who can become self-sup- 


porting through work, when employment 


is available.” 

Examination of relief records and in- 
terviews of families receiving relief in 79 
cities of the typica! urban areas formed 
the basis of the report. 


‘NEW WORLD WITHIN REACH: 


VIEWS OF PLANNING BOARD 


Committee Reviews Achievements and Shortcomings of 
NRA, Farm Program and Tennessee Valley Authority 


IGHLY critical analysis of the NRA 

and its accomplishments is contained 
in a report released Nov. 16, without com- 
ment, by the White House. 

The report was that of the National 
Planning Board, which gave way June 30, 
1934, to the National Resources Board. 
Its critical sections, touching on NRA, 
AAA, and TVA among other things, was 


Board, was “supporting data.” for which 
it “assumes no responsibility.” 


Chicago, and Wesley C. Mitchell, of Co- 
lumbia University. 


BOUNDLESS OPPORTUNITIES 


To these members the possibilities of 
national planning in the United States 
are boundless. They said that “the sober 
fact is that in America, with its abundance 
of natural resources, with its technological 
and managerial ability, with its energetic 
and capable blend of 
world is within our reach 


ing the new world 


NRA’S ACHIEVEMENTS 

The digest, contained in the report, 
dealt with that phase of the subject. Con- 
| cerning NRA, which was intended to offer 


| 


peoples, a new) 
if we can) 
organize and act to take possession of it.” | 

But that left unanswered the question | 
whether NRA, AAA, TVA and other, 
agencies of the Government were provid- | 


'a basis for industrial planning, the digest. | eles 
‘in very brief form. had the following of the limitations. Little consideration is 


_ things, among others, to say: 


“As a matter of fact, not over a fourth 
of the code authorities have been well 
enough organized to function  effec- 
tively. .., 

“The NRA has thus still to find the path 
for its own progress. ... 

“It still remains to be seen whether the 
NRA can work out an intermediate solu- 
tion between free competitive practices 


offered as a digest. This digest, said the | and price fixing by industry or by Govern- 


ment, and whether it can reconcile the 
business man’s desire to stabilize profit- 


Authors of the critical data were Lewis, able prices and to balance the supply and 
L. Lorwin and A. F. Hinrich. The Board; demand by restricting output and the 
members were Frederic A. Delano, cnair-| People’s need for a rising standard of 
man, an uncle of President Roosevelt; | living.” 

Charles E. Merriam, of the University of | 


THE FARM PROGRAM 


Less critical, but still sharp, were the 
comments concerning the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, which has given the country 
an approach to planned agriculture dur- 
ing the past year and a half. Among the 
comments were the following: 

“What has been brought home to us by 
the drought is the extreme danger of 
—— a program on curtailment of out- 


“The line between plenty and scarcity 
S too thin, and in any case in regard to 
most agricultural products the American 
people are still below an adequate diet 

“The Department of Agriculture is aware 
of these complications. It is in fact the 
most forward looking agency in the Fed- 
eral Government today, insofar as plan- 
ning its programs is concerned. ... 

“Nevertheless, one must point out some 


given to the questions of the best forms 


| “The work week policy of NRA would | of farm ownership. Neither is the Depart- 
seem reasonably to have forced approxi- , ment giving full recognition to the ques- 


| mately a million people into employ- 
,ment.... 


tion whether it is economical to put men 
back on the land on small holdings in 


“Many codes have emerged with many Order to give them subsistence employ- 
| of the features of monopolistic cartels.... ment, and whether a decent standard of 
In its first year NRA may be credited | living can be achieved on such a basis, 
with certain limited achievements con- | or whether subsistence farms are going to 


_tributing toward recovery. . 


become the dumping ground of the eco- 


“The total wage structure of the coun-| nomic wastage of the country. Above all, 
try remains in the same chaotic condition | little if any thought is given to the agri- 
"as it had been before the NRA came into Cultural worker.” 


existence. ... 


SHORTCOMINGS 


THE FUTURE OF TVA 


Comment on the Tennessee Valley Aus 


| “As regards long-range objectives. it is, thority and its program were restrained. 
' difficult to find any semblance of planning | The authors, however, did have the fole 


'in the NRA. 


“The codes were set up hastily on the! 


assumption that a bad code was better 
| than none at all.... 


“As a result the NRA has brought a American people... . 
‘rift in the interrelations of industries. . . | 


“From the very beginning the control- 
|ing groups in the NRA and on code au- 


| thorities were not friendly to the idea of 
|! economic planning... . 


lowing things to say, among others: 
“The nature of the development of the 

Tennessee Valley Authority will depend in 

marked degree upon the desires of the 


“It remains to be seen whether the TVA 
can attack the fundamental poverty of 
the mass of people in the region who find 
even the cheapest current, appliances, and 
good housing beyond their means.” 
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~ GOVERNMENT 


Workers and Employers 


A new chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board has been ap- 
pointed to take the place of Lloyd 
K. Garrison, who resigned on Oct. 
22. He is Francis Biddle, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mr. Biddle is a lawyer, a graduate 
of Harvard University. His activities 
have included the drawing of a child 
labor constitutional amendment for 
Pennsylvania and the drafting of a 
state law on vocational education. 
ie has been contended by many 

employers that Section 7a of the 
Recovery Act brought numerous 
new disputes into the field of labor 
relations. Commenting on _ this 
statement, officials of the National 
Labor Relations Board agree that it 
is correct, but add: 

“When Congress gave employes 
the statutory right to bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of 
their own choosing without inttr- 
ference from employers, could it bé 
expected that employers would 
grant this right in practice without 
a struggle? 

The Labor Board was set up as a 
tribunal for deciding whether in 
specific cases the right granted by 
law was being abridged. It has 
practically no power in itself to en- 
force the observance of the right. 


Consequently the success which la- 
bor meets in the enjoyment of its 
statutory right depends on two fac- 
tors. One is the economic power 
which it may be able to bring to 
bear on employers. The other is 
the degree of enforcement given to 
the decisions of the Labor Board. 

This latter point is a vital one 
with the Labor Board as indicated 
by its recent suggestion to the Pres- 
ident for an increase in its powers. 

HOUDE COMPANY CASE 


Key to its entire interpretation of 
Section 7a is its ruling in the Houde 


Engineering Co. case, enforcement 
of which has been held up by a 
deadlock between the Board and the 
Department of Justice. Here is the 
sequence of events leading up to the 
deadlock: 

September 20—Case referred to 
Justice Department. 

October 12—Statement by Attor- 
ney General that case would not be 


pressed because of insufficient evi- 


dence. . 

October 17—Statement by NLRB 
. Chairman Lloyd K. Garrison; after 
talk with the President, that addi- 
tional evidence would be presented 


and the case pressed. The Attorney 
General corroborated the latter 
part of Mr. Garrison’s statement. 

November 1— Statement by the 
Attorney General that the case 
would not be pressed, the desired 
evidence not having been produced. 
Assertion by the NLRB that the new 
evidence had been submitted to the 
Justice Department. 

The new evidence in question is 
a transcript of proceedings in a 
conference of October 9 between 
employe representatives and the 
company’s management. On it is 
expected to hinge the question 
whether the company refused to 
bargain collectively. The transcript 
itself, made by a company stenog- 
rapher, is not available. But the 
Labor Board did submit to the De- 
partment of Justice a number of 
affidavits of employe spokesmen on 
what took place at the conference. 
The Department, however, is said 
to be asking for a fresh conference 
and a transcript of its proceedings. 

Here the matter rested on Nov. 15, 
when it was announced that a 
special assistant to the Attorney 
General had been appointed to 
prosecute NRA cases, which include 
cases arising from Labor Board de- 
cisions. The new assistant is G. 
Stanleigh Arnold, of San Francisco. 


BLUE EAGLE AGAIN 


The other agency through which 
the Labor Board may secure en- 
forcement is the NRA. The ordi- 
nary procedure is to ask the NRA 
to withdraw the Blue Eagle from 
the company adjudged guilty of 
violating Section 7a of the Recov- 
ery Act. The Board’s recommenda- 
tions on this point have consistently 
been acted on. 

The first challenge to this method 
of enforcing Labor Board orders 
came on November 14, when the Ely 
& Walker Dry Goods Co. of St. Louis, 
Mo., sought an injunction in a Mis- 
souri court preventing the removal 
of its Blue Eagle. Hearings were 
set for November 23. 

This case involved the organiza- 
tion of a company union by the 


company. The management was or- 


dered to withdraw all financial sup- 
port from the organization and to 
bargain with the Federation union, 
which admittedly represented a ma- 
jority of the workers in the depart- 
ments concerned. 

A second defiance of the Labor 

Board’s authority last week came 


Truck Drivers on Relief 
‘Allowed Some Exemptions 


Individual truck owner-drivers on the 
relief rolls of the FERA or other pubtic 
agencies will no longer need to file freight 
bills, charges, shipping orders and similar 
statements with the code authority of 
the trucking industry, unless the indus- 
try shows “good cause” before Nov. 24 
why an order to this effect, just approved 
by the National Industrial Recovery 
Board, should not go into effect. 

Owner-drivers asking for exemption 
from these usual requirements will, how- 
ever, have to supply his State ¢gode au- 
thority with a statement certifying, among 
other things, that he is receiving employ- 
ment relief and is driving his own truck. 


Code for the Milliners 
More Pay and Less Hours 


More pay and less hours. That is what 
workers in the millinery industry have 
gained as a result of an amendment to 
the code for that industry which has just 
been approved by the National Industrial 
Recovery Board. 

Effective Nov. 19, employes in the in- 
dustry receive an increase in hourly wages 
of approximately 6 per cent and a de- 
crease in the basic maximum work week 
from 37% to 35 hours. . 

Representatives of the millinery indus- 
try are planning to meet with represent- 
atives of the knitted outerwear industry 
Nov. 23, to discuss with the NRA juris- 
dictional disputes which are arising as a 
result of the overlapping of definitions 
contained in the codes of the two in- 
dustries. 


from San Francisco, where the Call-. 
Bulletin is alleged to have discrimi- 
nated against its chief rewrite man 
on account of his union activities. 

Cited to appear before the Board, 
the paper contended that the Board 
did not have jurisdiction, this be- 
ing vested in a board set up under 
the Newspaper Code Authority. 
The Labor Board has taken the 
matter under advisement. 

* * 


STEEL STRIKE LOOMS 


A threatening situation is de- 
veloping in the steel industry. For 
some time the management of 
Units of the United States Steel 
Corporation has been ‘at loggerheads 
with the Union of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. 

The union is pressing the Steel 
Labor Board to order an election 
for the choice of labor’s spokesmen 
in collective bargaining. The man- 


agement maintains that the em-— 


ployes already have an organiza- 
tion through which they deal with 
the management. But the Federa- 
tion union maintains that the com- 
pany union’s constitution does not 
provide for its being a bargaining 
agency and that it has not acted in 
this capacity. 

The Labor Board has the statu- 
tory right to order elections if it 
judges that they would be in the 
public interest. Hearings have al- 
ready been conducted on applica- 
tions for elections at the company’s 
plants at Duquesne, Pa., and Mc- 
Donald, Ohio. 


Decision has been withheld, it is 
(Continued on Page 15, Column 3.] 


a : 
site. 


"GOVERNMENT 


spending. Thus, if the Government 
spends one dollar, they think that 
it should be aimed at attracting the 
expenditure of four or five private 
doliars. 

Plans are being shaped for the 
future of NRA. The form that new 
legislation in this field is to assume 
probably will depend on the attitude 
of the Supreme Court toward such 


subjects as Federal power to set 
minimum wages and maximum 
hours, and Federal power to set lim- 
its on production and to check 
price cutting. Cases involving those 
issues are being speeded to the 
Court for consideration and may be 
through the mill some months be- 
fore the present National Recovery 
Act expires June 16, 1935. 


vind How They Alfect Businessman 


USINESS iS to stir | 

more actively. Widely scat- 
tered reports filtering into Wash- 
ington tell of imvrovement. 

Retail trade vontinues to run bet- 
ter than expected. Store owners 
are preparing for the biggest Christ- 
mas season in three years. Farmer 
buying, even in drought sections, is 
larger than in any year of the de- 
pression. 

Home building is increasing grad- 
ually, but on a sustained basis. The 
steel industry is spending a large 
total of funds on modernization. 
Bank loans have been increasing 
slowly but steadily. 

All these are signs encouraging to 
officials here, and under close watch. 
They have observed that the elec- 
tion came and went, with a result 
hardly to the liking of many busi- 
ness men, but still without causing 
a ripple in the business situation. 

Also, the signs of gradual busi- 
ness improvement have come in the 
face of what looked like deep-seated 
discouragement on the part of em- 
ployers. 

Leaders of the New Deal are 
pleased with the trend, but are say- 
ing little. They refuse to venture 
predictions concerning whether this 
may be a real recovery move, 

- awaited since ‘ast May when the 


of Commerce, has 
repudiated the report, saying that 
it was made public through a mis- 
understanding. 
' Still the report has had an effect. 
Likewise it fits in with a study made 
of the same subject by the Treas- 
ury Department. The Treasury re- 
port is in preliminary shape and 
may not be made public now that 
efforts are directed at placating 
banks. However, it is reliably re- 
ported to bear out many of the find- 
ings of the disowned Commerce De- 
partment’s study. 

Credit for smal] business men ac- 
- tually remains a very lively subject, 
= much official considera- 

on 


COTTON FOR GERMANY 
ACK OF THE SCENES here, many 
a development is under way of 
interest and concern to business 
men. 

A big deal with Germany, involv- 
ing 500,000 bales of cotton, is in the 
mill. The Germans need the cotton 
desperately. They have few dollars 
to use in paying for it. So what 
they are proposing is that they set 
aside in Germany some of their 
“blocked marks,” which would be 
available for use in buying German 
goods to be brought to the United 


LIMITED 


Nothin 


like this famous train for a 


roper introduction to California. Come 
ort’s the thing for which it is famous—e 


production index turned down. As 
they now look back, both the up- 
swing that set in March 4, 1933, and 
ended in July, 1933, and the one that 
started in October, 1933 and ended 
in May, 1934, were a bit artificial, 
inspired by inflation and emotion. 

The same cannot be said of any 
move that starts now, as they view 
it. 

* 
OBLIGATION TO BUSINESS 
THs PRESENT TREND UPWARD 

in some scattered areas is be- 
ing nursed carefully, so far as Gov- 
ernment action is concerned. 


States for sale. 

This would be glorified barter. 
Whether it is to go through or not, 
is uncertain. A White House con- 
ference considered it. 

Also there are Stirrings in the 
Russian situation. One day reports 
are that progress is being made in 
debt problems; another that no 
progress is being made. 

Russians badly need railroad 
equipment which this country can 
supply. They need other things as 
well. Credits, depending on debt 
settlement, will be required to do 
any extensive business in that field. 


Frequent sailings 
from Pacific Coast 
Ports to Hawaii, 
Australia, New Zea- 
dand and the Orient. 


cheery, satisfying sort of comfort that is 
a Leyes approach to this Land of Sun- 
shine and Orange Blossoms. 


Tempting menus—delicious food. Valet 
and maid service—barber—bath. And a 
roadbed as smooth as experience and 
skill can make it. 


America’s newest attraction—BOULDER 
DAM —is an interesting, inexpensive, 
one-day side trip. Only $1.75 round trip 
for 22-mile motor coach trip from Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

The LOS ANGELES LIMITED leaves Chi- 
cago daily at 9:35 p.m. Also other fine 
California trains, including the famous 
SAN FRANCISCO OV LIMITED. 


USE THIS COUPON 


“| NEVER ATE 
DESSERT FOR 
DINNER UNTIL 
MY WIFE SERVED 


KRE-MEL 


TRY 


IT’S GREAT!” 


~ too, will enjoy this delicious, wholesome 
dessert. If you have not yet tasted Kre-Mel—see 
that the ‘‘lady of the house” visits her grocer and 
serves Kre-Mel for dessert for dinner. You'll then 


agree with the man in the picture —“‘It’s great!” 


Kre-Mel is rich in Dextrose, one of | the basic 


sources of body energy. Besides its high nutri- 
tive value, Kre-Mel has “appetite appeal’’ and 
may be served more often than other des- 
serts, without your tiring of its tasty goodness. 


~ CHOCOLATE 
VANILLIN 
> ee°CARAMEL 


x 


capital. 


Under way is a big-inner New 
Deal debate on spending. Harold 
Ickes, administrator of Public 
Works, says that with five billion 
dollars he can put everyone to work. 
He believes in PWA. His claim is 
that 2,000,000 jobs have been cre- 
ated with the expenditure of $1,500,- 
000,000 of his $3,300,000,000 fund. 

Some other New Dealers question . 
the figures. Also they question the 
effectiveness of PWA as a depres- 
} sion reliever. 

If spending is to be done, they 
feel that it should be in the form 
of subsidy that will stir up private 


. Instead of accepting the Nov. 6 
election as a mandate to branch 
out aggressively in new directions, 
President Roosevelt has judged it as 
a mandate to encourage business 
recovery. A number of signs point 
to an intention on his part to coax 
business men and bankers into co- 
operation with him. 

The move started with his plea 
for a labor-capital truce. It was 
extended in his.acceptance of the 
peace gesture made by the bankers. 
Now it is being carried much fur- 
ther. Three Cabinet officers have 
made speeches reassuring to busi- 
ness. 


Name. 


W. Ry. or 


Chicago, Il. 


Please send me illustrated California booklet and 
information on low winter fares. 


UNION 


pt. 
904 Girard Trust Co. Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
La Salle St. 
Chicago, Il. 


complete 


Street. 


NORTH WESTERN 


President Roosevelt has assumed 
a cautious attitude toward unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age 


pensions, as well as to other social 
insurance schemes. He thinks that 
the beginning of these programs 
should be on a limited scale, and 
after careful study of their effects. 
His idea is not to do anything that. 
would require heavy new taxes now. 
Then the Home Owners Loan 
Corporation announced that appli- 
cations for new loans no longer 
would be received. It expressed a 
hope that private capital would 
step into this field. However, if it 
does not, Congress can be expected 
to enlarge the HOLC lending power. 
Jesse Jones has said that RFC 
would seek no new funds for lend- 
ing. He wants bankers to move 
back into the field they once filled. 
Uncertainty over the future of 
the dollar was tempered by an or- 
der during the week ending restric- 
tions on the free flow of foreign ex- 


change. This means that officials 
are not worried about a flight of 
That, in turn, is a sign 
that no tinkering with the dollar 
is in sight. 

Caution, too, is the keynote in 
planning for the future of NRA. 
Intense study is going into the prob- 
lems and the trends uncovered by 


that venture Into business self-gov- . 
ernment. EVEN YEARS AGO, 
when G-E engineers set 
out to design a better way of 
heating the. home with oil, 
they started at the very be- 
ginning — with no _ precon- 
ceived ideas of what was right 
and what was wrong. Back of 
them they had the entire re- 
sources of General Electric Company. 


Took 5 Years to Perfect 


They were told not to hurry, to take 
all the time they needed, but to make 
their work good. 


A WOOING OF PUBLIC FAITH 


F THE TRUTH be known, what 
officials are hoping for as a re- 
sult of these gestures, is inflation— 
not currency inflation, not a turn- 
ing on of printing presses, not any 
wild price increase, but rather more 
confidence on the part of people 
with money, more readiness to lend 
morey for building, and for busi- 
ness expansion. 

The base now has been laid for 
an almost limitless expansion of 
bank loans. Actually, however, that 
base has been laid for a long time 
without being used as the founda- 
tion for credit inflation. The rea- 
son given is that good borrowers 
have been scarce, and lenders have 
been extremely cautious. 

Both might be coaxed if encour- 
aged by the prospect of stability 
and the sight’ of a profit. It is in 
this field of credit that New Dealers 
are hoping to discover the road out 
of the depression. 

In that connection, something 
more may be done for making 
credit more readily available to 
small business men. 

A hullaballoo was caused by re- 


G-E Oil 


surfaces. 


It took them five years to complete 
their work, including two years of field 
testing at the company’s expense—not 
the public’s. And here is what they 


They developed an entirely new 
principle of atomizing and burning fuel 
oil. Each drop of oil is broken up into 
more than a hundred million particles. 
The oil vapor is injected downward. 
The flame is cushioned on a column of 
air that enters from the bottom of the 


firebox. You not only burn far less oil, 
lease a week ago of a study of credit | but the oil burns quietly, oonaienly, 
requirements of small industry, pre- cleanly. ; 

pared by the Bureau of the Census. t 
This study asserted that small em- 
ployers, with high credit rating and 
even with orders on hand, were find- 
ing it almost impossible to obtain 


loans. It went exhaustively into the 
problem. 
Now, however, John Dickinson, 


Bhowing how the 


traps heat, 
it pass three times 
over heat-absorbing 


They designed a_ special 
steel boiler and firebox, tailor- 
made to fit the burner. The 
boiler is of steel, arc-welded 
into one piece. The boiler is 
so strong that a stream of ice 
water could be put into it 
while steam is on, without 
causing any damage. 


Furnace 
makes 


Labyrinth Traps the Heat 


The hot gases are not permitted to blow 
straight through the furnace and up the 
chimney, where their heat is wasted. 
They are cleverly led three times over 
heat-absorbing surfaces before passing 
out the flue exit. The burner is on top 
and the flue exit at the bottom for 
greater efficiency. No odors can leak 
out. In fact, the furnace operates un- 
der a slight vacuum. No soot can form 
through the flame striking against bare 
metal (the way the flame of an oil 
lamp forms soot when it touches the 
lamp chimney). 


You have nothing to do with tend- 
ing this furnace and nothing to think 
about except maintaining the water 
and fuel level. The burner even oils it- 


self with the fuel it burns. Yet auto- . 


matically you have exactly the temper- 
ature you want, day and night. 


Year-round Hot Water 


And of cours¢:youw have a plentiful and 
economical year-round supply of hot 
water, thanks to the built-in water 
heater. Only the water is heated when 
the room temperature calls for no heat 
in the radiators. 

Summing up, what the G-E engi- 
neers have given you is a complete co- 
ordinated unit, with each part designed 
and made by General Electric to work 
with every other part—for the express 
purpose of burning oil. With this unit, 
heating your home becomes no more 
of a problem than lighting your home. 

And perhaps the most unusual thing 
about this unique heating plant is its 
wonderful economy. Instead of in- 
creasing your heating costs it cuts 
them down to a degree that often 
seems impossible, until you know the 
efficiency of this furnace. A saving of 
20% to 50% on fuel bills is not at all 
unusual. 

We have given you here only the high 
spots. If you would like complete ine 
formation about the G-E Oil Furnace, 
why not telephone us or visit the near- 
est dealer’s showrooms NOW? Or 
write us for “The Inside Story”. Three- 
year terms with no down payment un- 
der the N. H. A. Air Conditioning De- 
partment, General Electric Company, 
Dept. U 11-19, 570 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 
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FINANCE 


Government War on Frauds 


In Marketing Stock. . . 


Chairman of Securities Commission Re- 
plies to Charge Regulation Is Stifling Cap- 
ital Market | 


By JOSEPH P. KENNEDY 
Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commissio 


Our Commisson has the obligation of 
enforcing and interpreting two statutes ot 
Congress—the so-called Securities Act of 
1933 and the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934. Officially our duties began on Sept. 
1 of this year. 

The Securities Act does not put the 
Government into business as a judge of 
values. It does not advise; it does not 
approve. What does it do? The Act pro- 
vides a department with which must be 
filed information submitted by corporate 
officers in answer to required questions. 
Before you can be asked to invest your 
money in a business, there must be a 
record in Washington of the important 
facts which should guide your judgment. 
And at the time of a prospective sale the 
law requires that‘ you be furnished a copy 
of these important statements. 

The truth of these facts cannot be 
guaranteed. There will always be people 
to whom an oath is meaningless. There 
will always be problems of bad manage- 
ment. However, in the usual case these 
Statements ,will be reliable guides ipon 
which the value of a security can ve 
judged and by which the investor may 
decide with prudence whether or not he 
shall entrust his money to such an enter- 
prise. 


Deception Made 
More Difficult 


The act now makes deception more 
difficult and more perilous, detection more 
likely, and conviction more certain. It 
imposes upon the dishonest corporate 
official the burden of civil liability which 
should act in most cases as a deterrent to 
fraudulent sales of securities. 

I cannot be too insistent in stressing the 
magnitude of the task of preventing 
fraudulent transactions. For years the 
crafty security salesman has operated 
with marked success throughout the land. 

Have no fear that Government super- 
vision will destroy honest enterprise. I 
realize that it is human to fear change. 
From the beginning to the end of a man’s 
life instinctively he resists changes that 
confront him as the years unfold. It is 
so in business and in public life. The 
creation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission control of railroads in 1887 would, 
it was feared, convert transcontinental 
railroads into “streaks of rust.” The cre- 
ation of the Federal Reserve Board in 
1914 would, it was feared, destroy banking 
initiative. The safeguarding of life insur- 
ance was fought as being dangerous. 

Yet the fact is that the period of great- 
est railroad prosperity occurred under the 
regime of the Commerce Commission, and 
certainly the banking business had never 
known such an era of prosperity as in the 
decade following the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System. The general feel- 
ing is that recent banking troubles result- 
ed from too much individual banking 
initiative. And the great insurance com- 
panies now are thankful for the laws they 
once opposed. 

The same kind of baseless fears arising 
from antipathy to change greet this 
formative phase of Ae work of the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. These 
fears are unworthy of mature minds. 


Charge of Destruction 


of Capital Market 
' It is from the reputable people in the 
community that one hears many com- 
plaints about this legislation. Many alarm- 
ists say that the capital issues business 
has been destroyed by this Act and will 
mever revive under the present law. 
What are the specific charges hurled 
against this legislation? Let me enumerate 
them. First, it is said that the Act im- 
poses liability upon directors and corpo- 
rate officers with unwarranted severity; 
secondly, registration under the Act en- 
tails excessive and burdensome expense; 
thirdly, the Act requires information, the 
securing of which entails disproportionate 
effort, and much of this information is 
irrelevant to the investor; and fourth, the 
delay caused by the Act between the first 
corporate action towards floating an issue 
and the final clearance of the Commission 
operates adversely to the corporation. 
Let me consider these matters one by 
one. It should be remembered that on the 
score of liability the Act is much like the 
present English law. The liability, arises 
when the registration statement contains 
“an untrue statement of a material fact 
or omits to state a material fact required 
to be stated therein or necessary to make 
the statements therein not misleading.” 
Directors, officers, underwriters, and ex- 
perts may avoid liability if they can sus- 
tain the burden of proof that they exer- 
cised the standard of care and investiga- 
tion of reasonable persons under the cir- 
cumstances. In a word, negligence and 
dishonesty are penalized. 


Cost of New Law 
Declared Small 


The costs are relatively less than the 
casts prevailing prior to the Securities 
Act legislation. The total expenses which 
may be charged wholly or in part to the 
new legislation amounts to less than one- 
fifth of the underwriting commissions 
paid to bankers and to less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of the dollar value of pro- 
ceeds to the corporations obtaining new 
capital. In any event, I can assure you 
that the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is confident that it can remove 
many of the technicalities in the admin- 
istration of the 1933 Securities Act which 
are said to be burdensome to the securi- 
ties business. 

Remember, the Act is new—the Com- 
mission is learning. The bar, the ac- 
countants, and the engineers are as yet 
Super-cautious. As the Commission func- 
tions..with a view to assisting business, 
the practice will grow more established, 
the routine will be more widely under- 
stood, and large expense either for law- 


are more suitable to special classes of 
business. 

And now the last criticism about the 
delay. This criticism is grossly exagger- 
ated. The largest financing under the 
Act—all of you gentlemen have heard of 
it—the Edison Electric Light Company 
public offering, required but twenty days 
between the original application and the 
final clearance permitting flotation. 

Speed in itself is not a virtue. Only 
yesterday how many prominent issues 
collapsed, to the costly and sorrowing ex- 
perience of the American public. Many 
of them foundered largely because of the 
speed of issuance. 


Excessive Delay 


Held Improbable 

We dont want the staccato tempo of 
much of the frenzied financing of the 
late twenties. Too often pyramided in- 
vestment trusts, among other forms of 
financing, in feverish fashion, sought the 
funds of the public to whip the froth of 
values. We plan to expedite in every 
possible way, but in this field the warn- 
ing of the philosopher. has a distinct ap- 
peal. “How much better it is when a 
thing is done from sound reason and not 
from necessity.” In financing, the neces- 
sity of speed is often not real, but arti- 
ficial, not dictated by the events them- 
selves, but by the 
moters. 

So much for the specific criticisms. Now 
for the general charge that the Act has 
dried up our capital markets. The record 
supports me in my statement that this 
Act is not an important factor in the 
present inactivity of the capital market. 
Since the Securities Act of 1933 became 
a law the total of capital issues in the 
United States (exclusive of Government 
issues) has actually increased in com- 
parison with the issues during the period 
just preceding the new legislation. 


Issues Doubled 
Over Year Ago 


The first quarter of 1933 included the 
bank holiday and might not furnish a 
fair basis of comparison. But in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1934, capital issues were 
actually twice as large as during the same 
period a year earlier. And this is true 
despite the fact that there was every in- 
ducement for bankers and brokers “to 
jump the gun” and get out their issues 
before the Securities Act became effective. 

During the first nine months of 1934 
capital issues were twice as large as for 
the same period of 1933. 

There has been no new security legis- 
lation in Great Britain and yet the British 
figures show that new capital issues dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1934 were 
practically no larger than a year earlier, 
and totaled only one-half the dollar value 
of new financing in the United States of 
the same period. 

Bear in mind that in this country 
numerous governmental agencies have, 
during the past year, assumed the role 
formerly occupied by the-private banker, 
furnishing funds that ordinarily would 
have been raised in new issues of secur- 
ities. Yet, over and above the financing of 
private corporations provided by agencies 
like the RFC, there has been a substa.:tial 
capital issues business in this country—a 
business which totaled in the first ten 
months of 1934 almost $2,000,000,000, or 
practically three times the Bank of Eng- 
land’s estimate of new financing in Great 
Britain during the same period. 

I am quite aware of the limitations of 
these statistics—that the dollar volume 
would indicate quite clearly the relative 
insignificance of our capital issues during 
this period in comparison with previous 
years. But I mention these figures in order 
to point out the loose thinking of many 
critics who assail the Act. 

The real obstacle is not legislation. Cor- 
porations in a position to borrow long- 
term money did not see the opportunity 
of employing it profitably. Corporations 
which did wish to borrow long-term 
money were in no position to convince in- 
vestors that they were safe risks. There 
have been other and more fundamental 
reasons connected with the general state 
of business, circumstances not peculiar to 
this country but finding counterpart in 
every other land, for all are equally 
affected by world-wide depression. 


British Opinion 
of Law Cited 


Let me give testimony from a source 
which is clearly impartial. I quote from 
the Midland Bank Monthly Review (Lon- 
don), July-August, 1934: “At a time, then, 
when the private investor himself is de- 
pressed and uncertain, more heavily taxed 
than he was and probably less well off in 
respect of income, it seems doubtful 
whether, apart altogether from the Secur- 
ities Act, available funds would at present 
flow freely into private investment.” 

Thus, in actual effect it is not true that 
&@ major reason for the reduced volume ot 
new security business in this country has 
been the existence of the Securities Act. 

As for the rogues who seek to live by 
deception, let me again repeat the Act is 
like all legal rules, subject to the limita- 
tions of effective legal action. Unfortunate- 
ly, scoundrels will capitalize the regis- 
tration requirements and may seek to sell 
you a security on the theory that mere 
filing indicates approval by the Commis- 
sion. Beware of any such argument. The 
Act itself makes such a representation a 
distinct criminal offense. 


Word of Warning 


to Investors 


On the other hand, Mr. Average Man, 
not troubling to read carefully or have 
explained the law under which the Com- 
mission operates, may be lulled into 


yer or accountant will be less and less 
justifiable. 


burdensome questionnaire, I shall be 
frank and state that undoubtedly, due to 
the pressure of implementing a new and 
important piece of legislation, the forms 
may have been in some instances imper- 
fect. But remember that many of the 
complaints come. from persons out of 
Sympathy with the Act. Their attitude 
explains the apprehension felt on this 
score. 

I am far from contending that the Act 
or its administration is perfect. We are 
learning by experience. Other and briefer 
forms are in process of preparation which 


“ki 


false sense of security by the miscon.2p- 


To the third objection in senend An the | tion that Uncle Sam is, now every man’s 


financial advisor, More than ever before 
is there need for vigilance and for caution 
on the part of our people, most of whom 
are unknowing in the ways of finance. 
Losses in this manner would be at <. 
appreciably lower figure if the avera.e 
man kept in mind that he is being sold 
& piece of paper and that if he is to 
assure himself that he gets more than its 
intrinsic value as paper he should ask 
himself—Who sells me this and what is 


his business reputation in the community? | 


_ Our short experience as to this legisla- 
tion prompts me to sound a note of warn- 
ing. Each and everyone of you is a pros- 
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usual season trend. In previous 


selfishness of pro- 


UTPUT of automobiles declined further because of the season. 


LIGHT gain for composite business index indicated again this week. 
: Electric power and steel ingot production substantially higher despite 


| year ago for first time since June. 


week index moved above the level of a 
Gain widened in week ended Nov. 10. 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION SLACKENS 


> 
a 


Of the 


26 largest plants in the industry eleven were shut down in preparation 
for 1935 production. Cram’s Reports estimated output at 15,920 units. Con- 
ditions better than this time last year. 


20 


except coal and 1. c. 1. freight. 


DECLINE IN FREIGHT MOVEMENT 


ee of revenue freight for week ended Nov. 3 (latest shown on 
chart) amounted to 612,457 cars, a figure less than in preceding week 
and less than last year. Decreases were reported for all classes of freight 
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AVERAGED STOCK PRICES FALL 


VERAGED prices on stock exchange fell although leading issues held 
fairly steady in trading that almost doubled the figure of week before. 
Turnover 4,629,000 shares compared with 2,781,000. Average price fell to 


$80.86 from $83.30. 


E charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


pective or actual member of a sucker list, 
and when the stranger calls you on the 
phone to interest you {n the purchase of 
securities, beware. Unless you have con- 
fidence in the intergrity of the sponsors 
you ought to take special precautions be- 
fore you sign on the dotted line or sur- 
render your cash or the securities you now 
own. Over the country from time to time 
springs up the promoter with a worthless 
issue, a tipster sheet to lure you, and a 
battery of telephone salesmen to close the 
deal to your misfortune. Be on your 
guard. The Commission cannot, in the 
very nature of things, police every trans- 
action in America. Where it has evidence, 
rest assured it will strike. 

We have the tremendous task of edu- 
cating the American public to protect it- 
self against hign-pressure salesmanship. 
No law has ever been devised or adminis- 
tered which successfully eradicated crook- 
edness. The Federal Government, how- 
ever, hopes to fill a much-needed want, 
hopes to be a vigorous factor in the re- 
lentless war on stock frauds. 

Let me stress with all the sincerity at 
my command the earnestness of our pur- 
pose. We of the Commission are neither 
coroners nor undcrtakers. We seek to 
create and to restore in order that enter- 
prise and confidence may be _ reestab- 
lished. 

We are not prosecutors of honest busi- 
ness, nor defenders of crookedness. 

We are partners of honest business and 
prosecutors of dishonesty. 

We shall not pre-judge, but we shall in- 
vestigate. 

Necessary, legitimate, useful, profitable 
enterprise will be encouraged. Only the 
senseless, vicious, and fraudulent activi- 
ties will be curtailed, and these must and 
will be eradicated. 

The initials S-E-C, we hope, will come 
to stand for Securities Ex-Crookedness. 


Two Objectives 
of the Program 


We have two major objectives in our 
work. One is the advancement and pro- 
tection of decent business; and: the other 
—even more important—is spiritual, and 
I do not hesitate to employ that word in 
connection with finance. We are seek- 
ing to recreate, rebuild, restore confidence. 
Confidence is an outgrowth of character. 
We believe that character exists strongly 


to compel virtue; we seek to prevent | Instead, it is the assurdnce of Life and. 


vice. 

Our whole formula is to bar wrong- 
doers from operating under the aegis of 
those who feel a sense of ethical respon- 
sibility. We are eager to see finance as 
self-contained as it deserves to be when 
ruled by honor and responsibility. Suc- 


cess is not the success of one; it is the 
success of all. No man can live off the | 
pack without being lived off of by the) 


pack. 
The groundwork of our social and eco- 
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Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of Unitec States Government 
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TEEL ingot output has again increased, mills operating for the week at 
28 per cent of capacity compared with 25 per cent the week before. 


Steel mill activity has been increasing slowly for several weeks and reports 
from steel centers indicate that-further improvement is in prospect. 


SOFT COAL OUTPUT 
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LIGHT gain shown in output of soft coal at mines, daily average pro- 


duction in week ended Nov. 3 (latest shown on chart) estimated by 
Bureau of Mines at 1,220 thousand tons compared with 1,186 thousand in 


week preceding. 


COMMODITY PRICE 
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average for 1926, advanced to 78.9 
seven weeks. 
year thus far. 
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INDEX ADVANCES | 


NDEX number of wholesale commodity prices (Fisher’s) based on 100 as 


from 78.7. This is first advance in 


Average of second week in September, 80.2, was highest of 


BOND PRICE AVERAGE HIGHER 


60 


| Sypringe market prices averaged slightly higher although transactions fell 
to total of $50,852,000 from $61,090,000 in week before. 


Government 


issues were irregularly lower, Federal Farm and Home Owners loans strong- 
est. Domestic corporation bonds steady. | 


= 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


end on same 


lar week is greater than the average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less 
than the average the index number is less than 
100. Actual week for all items does not always 


day. Latest data plotted on chart 


for week ended Nov. 10, where available. 


DEVELOPING TRADE TREATIES: 
SOME PROTESTS AT TERMS 


Puerto Rican Objection to Cuban Accord; Financial Aid 
For Our Exporters 


Economic independence for Puerto Rico 
through development of a coordinated 
Caribbean policy consistent with the prin- 
ciples of the commercial treaty recently 
negotiated with Cuba is advocated by the 
liberal party in Puerto Rico. 

Two liberal leaders, Senators Antonio R. 
Barcelo and Munoz-Marin, in a call on 
President Roosevelt Nov. 14, protested the 
Cuban treaty as unfair to Puerto Rico 
under present conditions. Coordinated de- 
velopment of economic freedom in Puerto 
Rico was urged as a means to avert social 
disaster. 

Aid for Exporters 

Coordination of Government and private 
financial support of American exporters is 
planned as a means of offsetting Govern- 


ment-subsidized competition from abroad | 


which has made inroads on America’s once | 


great export trade. George N. Peek; for- 
eign trade adviser to the President, has 
made it known that this is the purpose of 
a conference to be held November 22 with 
a committee of the American’ Bankers 
Association. 


The plan is a development of the recent | 


peace efforts between the Government and 
big banking interests. 
mittee is composed of prominent bankers 
—headed by R. S. Hecht, president of the 
American Bankers Association—from all 
sections of the country who are intimately 
accuainted with foreign trade practices. 

At a hearing on a proposed trade treaty, 
open to American business interested in 
this trade. November 12, maintenance of 
existing tariff barriers and in some in- 


nomic system is the latitude of Reason; | problem of enforcement. 


not the restriction of Fear; 
for free activity 
be self-imposed. When 
checks and corrections arise. 


stances increases of duty were urged by 
representatives of the cork, olive oil, wine, 
and barytos ore industries. 

Privations endured by barytos miners in 
the Ozarks were cited to the Committee 
for Reciprocal Information, before which 
the hearing was held. Foreign competi- 
tion was blamed largely for the situation. 
Ernest Pearce, president of the National 
Barytos Association, urged a 50 per cent 
raise in the tariff. 

Great injury could be inflicted upon 
American wine growers by any lowering 
of the tariff on wines, said Marion de 
Vries, general counsel for the California 
Wine Growers’ Association. Edward Boss 
and A. B. Dodge, fcr the Cork Institute of 
America, said the American industry 
would be injured by a lower tariff which 
would bring it inte greater competition 
with foreign products. 

Samuel H. Hoffberger, of Baltimore, ap- 
peared in behalf of maintaining tariffs on 
Olive oils. Spain’s tariff activities, it was 
pointed out by Harry Topper, executive 
vice-president of tne American Manufac- 
turers’ Export Association, have discrimi- 
nated in many instances against Ameri- 


products. 
The bankers’ com- , 


‘Clipped Wings to Stay 


Flight of Blue Eagle 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
substitutes for these controls in cases 
Where the Government finds that they 
have been abused. 

| Under study, too, is the whole broad 
Complaints of 


it provides |code violations are pouring in by the 


within limits that should | thousands weekly. Few are getting early 
abuses occur. | attention. 


This convinces many of the 


But the ap- officials studying the problem that codes 


plication of these processes is not the must be simplified and brought down to 
in the financial world, so we do not have | death hand that some proclaim it to be. enforceable proportions. 


To get some action, there now has been 


Strength when Honesty and Intelligence | appointed a liaison officer to fuction be- 
are present. We have been brought in to! tween the Department of Justice and the 


being to help the public which erects gov- | National Recovery Administration. 
ernment for its service. But you best can | will pass on cases that should be cited to 


He 


help yourselves. You can make the invest- courts for prosecution. ‘To throw all of 
ing of money honest. Then you will truly the cases into court would revive the old 


that is to acquire merit. 


(The foregoing is a summary of an 
address delivered by Commissioner 
Kennedy before the Boston Chumber 
of Commerce on Nov. 15.) 


| become your brothers’ keeper. And to me! prehibition enforcement p-:oblem. 


As an automatic enforcer, the Blue 
Eagle has proved ineffective. 
_take the Eagle away from big manufac- 
turers have uniformly resulted in such 
pressure that action finally was dropped. 


Ve 


‘World Planning’ 
As Basis for Trade 


Mr. Sayre’s Suggested Method 
Of Reviving Commerce 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
business enterprises, no longer by indi- 
viduals alone nor by corporations nor 
trusts, but by national governments them- 
selves. Do you see where this leads? 

The trusts and combinations of the end 
of the nineteenth century, with their soul- 
less, unethical practices and their “public- 
be-damned” attitude, are in danger of be- 
coming eclipsed today by profoundly more 
powerful units, great nations, competing 
relentlessly one against the other for the 
business of the world, with armies and 
navies at their command, resorting too 
often to methods which the courts would 
not tolerate in private life, manifesting 
far too frequently an attitude of “the 
world be damned.” 

Picture to yourselves the great trusts 
and combinations of the early twentieth 


resources a hundredfold, .remove from 
them all the restraint of law, put at their 
disposal the terrible engines of modern 
warfare with which to gain their ends, 
give them the ability to drive to their 
goals through calling upon sentiments of 
patriotism and national devotion, and one 
gains some conception of the menace 


'ticnalism runs its course unchecked by in- 
| ternational restraint. 
Threat of Nationalism 


/pathway to neace. 


| that the present sweep of the world to- 


/Wward economic nationalism, if unchecked. . 
lead toward disaster and who have the | 


grit to oppose and fight it. 


depend upon increased international co- 
operation. It may be that we shall have 
to depend in greater measure upon a 
higher degree of cooperation between cen- 
tral banks and upon some integration vf 


; bank. Whether we have yet reached a 
Stage of international organization where 
|anything like a rigid planned interna- 


| 


| Wonal economy is possible is open to very 


| serious question. When that development 


| is reached, whether any international 
group can practically be chosen who are 
good enough or wise enough to plan suf- 
ficiently in advance an international econ- 


omy which can be enforced is open to 
Efforts to, still more serious question. 


| Economic nationalism in its recently de- 


veloping forms is incompatible with per- | 


manent economic stability or with the 


i 


century, magnify their power and the'r | 


which faces the world if economic na- | 


Surely economic nationalism is not the. 
The stabilization of 
peace demands tne vision pf statesmen | 
,and the courage of fighters. who know | 


The future of international trade may. 


the international monetary system through | 
a strengthened and vitalized international | 


Lifting the 
On Gold Exports 
And Its Effects 


Flood of Gold Pouring Into 
Country Is Contributory 
Factor In Treasury’s Re- 
moval of Restriction 


When the United States Treasury, on 
Nov. 12, removed all restrictions on deal- 
| ings in foreign exchange and on the ex- 
| port of currency, it swept away the last 
remnants of the embargo which President 
Roosevelt clamped down on gold exports 
when he first took the helm of state in 
March, 1933. 

What the recent order means is that 
money, with the exception of gold certifi- 
cates, may now be sent out of the coun- 
try without let or hindrance from the 
Government. 

From the beginning of the present Ad- 
ministration until last Jan. 15, no one 
was permitted to export gold or other 
forms of American money, except in small 
amounts, without first getting the permis- 
sion of the Treasury. 


Rigid Control Modified | 

But in January this rigid control was 
modified. The Treasury still scrutinized 
all requests for the export of money that 
did not arise from the ordinary trans- 
actions of business. These latter, being 
more routine requirements, might be 
passed on by the Federal Reserve Banks. 

In point of fact, the Treasury granted 
all requests for the export of capital. Then 
the President, on Jan. 31, redefined the 
dollar in terms of gold, cutting its value 
to 59.06 per cent of that which it formerly 
had. Officials waited to see what would 
happen. 

What happened was that a flood of gold 
' poured into the country, its value running 
close to that of merchandise imports. 
With minor fluctuations this flood has 
continued throughout the year to date, 
piling up still higher the reserves of gold 
in the Treasury, which already far exceed 
those in any other country. Up to Sep- 
tember, gold imports exceeded in dollar 
value the amount that had entered in 
the country in any previous calendar 


years. 


Removal of Restrictions 

It was in the face of this situation that 
the Treasury issued its order of Nov. 12 
removing all restrictions on the export of 
money. Transactions exceeding $5,000 
must still be reported, but only for statisti- 
cal purposes. 

Treasury Officials pointed out that this 
move represented no change in the Gov- 
ernment’s policy on money. No imme- 
diate outflow of gold is expected, although 
it was pointed out that the order remov- 
ing restrictions contained a notice that 
these might be restored at any time. 

Wall Street spokesmen expressed the 
opinion that the order was of little prac- 
tical consequence at the moment, although 
it was recalled that the removal of re- 
strictions is a move which usually pre- 
cedes the placing of any currency on an 
internationally stabilized basis. 

Some observers in Canada were inclined 
to see the promise of an increase of Amer- 
ican investments in Canadian securities 
or silver stocks. 

Japanese opinion interpreted the news 
as an indication of improving world con- 
ditions and of prospective increases in 
international trade. 


Coordinating Loans 


Made by Government 


[Continued from Page 3.} 
created a Loan Committee, comprising 
the heads of the following departments 
and agencies, with the Secretary of the 
Treasury designated as chairman.” 
Members of Committee 

Then, came the members. They are: 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury; Harold L. Ickes, Public Works 
Administrator; W. I. Myers, Governor of 
the Farm Credit Administration; John H. 
Fahey, chairman of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board; Chester C. Davis, Ad- 
ministrator of the AAA; George N. Peck, 
president of the Export-Import Bank; 
Lynn P. Talley, president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation; Leo T. Crow- 
ley, chairman of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation; Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the RFC; Marriner S. 
Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board; and James A. Moffett, Administra- 
tor of the Federal Housing Administration. 


H. P. Kendall New Chairman 
Of Business Planning Body 


H. P. Kendall, a Boston manufacturer, 
was named Nov. 15 as chairman of the 
Department of Commerce business ad- 
visory and planning council. Mr. Kendall 
succeeds S. vw'ay Williams, who resigned 
aS chairman to become chairman of the 
National Industrial Recovery Board. Wal- 
ter C. Teagle, vresident of Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, was chosen as 
first vice chairman of the planning coun- 
cil to succeed Mr. Kendall. 


future peace of the world. Thus far the 
movement has accentuated our economic 
difficulties and problems, caused wide- 
|spread unemployment, generated stagger- 
problems of finance, and gravely in- 
creased international frictions and hos- 
tilities. 

The only way to save our export trade 
is to increase our imports through addi- 
tional trade. If the United States does 
not through its own action bring its in- 
ternational accounts into balance, the rest 
of the world will do it for us. 

The difference between achieving equi- 
librium ourselves and the rest of the world 
doing it for us is, however, enormous. If 
it is done for us by outside countries our 
exports will be throttled and our foreign 
trade largely aestroyed. If we ourselves 
bring our international accounts into bal- 
ance by increasing our imports in rela- 
tion to our exports, we will save our ex- 
port trade and at the same time help to 
Stimulate the trade of the world. 

America’s interest lies in seeking to 
promote the restoration of world trade; 
and this can be done only through a gen- 
eral reduction or lowering of existing 
trade barriers, which in the form of quota 
restrictions, tariff walls, exchange con- 
trols, cléaring agreements, compensation 
arrangements, import licenses or other 
forms of trade restrictions. It is the 
policy which must contol the administra- 
tion of the Trade Agreements Act passed 
by Congress last June in order to pro- 
mote our foreign trade. 


Excerpts from address, before. 
Academy of Political Science, New 


York, 
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SANTA’S BIGGER CHRISTMAS PACK 


Larger Savings and 


First Woman Member 


Of “Little Cabinet” 


Precedent Set in Appointing 


DIRECT 10 
GOLDEN STATE 


Z Miss Roche to T P 
Plans In Making Rise in Incomes President Roosevelt broke all tradition 


Lending Agencies Coordi- 
dated; Restrictions on 
Foreign Exchange Lifted; 

- Gold Clause Litigation 


precy out a full year at the Treas- 
ury Departmen; on. Nov. 16, Secretary 


Are Claimed 


Stockings will be full of more and bet- 
ter presents as a. brighter and merrier 
Christmas looms for the American peo- 
ple this year, 

. They will, at any rate, unless all signs 
fail. The Secretary ot Commerce, Daniel 
C. Roper, says that is the picture which 
business leaders are giving him. - 
With Christmas Saving: Club distribu- 


when he appointed a woman to the Cabi- 
net for the first time in March, 1933. He 
broke another precedent last week when 
he appointed a woman to the “little cabi- 
net” of Assistant Secretaries. 

His latest appointee is Miss Josephine 
Roche, Colorado mining executive and 
leader in industrial relations. The posi- 
tion she will All is that of Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in charge of the 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


Quickest Chicago to Phoenix, Tucson, 
Agua Caliente Shortest to San Diego 
Direct low altitude through-service 
route to San Diego- Coronado- La 
Jolla, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara. 
Clean — comfortable — air -condi- 


Drawing - room - Compartment 
Sleeping Cars. 


: om . Public Health Service and problems in- Only 61 hours Chi ifornia— 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., left Washington of peer ond? tise in volving the welfare of Treasury employees. minimum daylight hours en route. 
and, many groups, the best Miss Roche has been president of the Through Service Daily from St.Louis 
at Sea Island, Ga. 


This will be the Secretary’s last chance 
to get a rest before he tackles the task of 
Crawing up final tax and budget plans tor 
submission to Congress when it meets 
early in January. Secretary Morgenthau 
has been waiting for the completion of 
several tax studies before he makes his 
recommendations. Most of these reports 
should be on his desk when he returns. 

Professor Roswell Magill has already 
sent in his report on the administration 
of thc British Income Tax. Dr. Jacob 
Viner, who is in charge of several Treas- 
ury studies, has promised one of his re- 
ports before the end of November and the 
others early in December as he is return- 
ing to the University of Chicago the first 
of the year. 

x* xr 

Treasury Officials said that the new 
Loan Committee which the President set 
up on Nov. 15 was merely a formal recog- 
nition of an informal group which has 
been meeting from time to time for the 
last several months. This Committee, 
which is composed of the heads of all 
Government departments and agencies 
concerned with issuing securities, will 
meet at the Treasury Department in or- 
der to coordinate their activities and 
time their flotations so that they will not 
conflict with each other. 

Secretary Morgenthau said that the 
lifting of restrictions on foreign exchange 
was not necessarily a step toward inter- 
national stabilization. He pointed out that 
the movement of both gold and. silver 
has been into this country rather out of 
it. He also added that under the present 
regulations more data on export of capi- 
tal will be required, although they will 
not have to be filed until after the trans- 
actions have been completed. 

Market prices of Government securities 
were steady last week, rising slightly dur- 
ing the last few days. The gains were 
largely attributed to the announcement 
of the Treasury Department on Nov. 15 
that it had sold $16,703,500 more of its 
own bonds than it bought, during the 
month of October. These sales were all 
made at a profit and indicated that the 
Treasury was not supporting its own bond 
market in October. 

On Nov. 16, the Treasury gave notice 
that it would receive tenders on $75,000,- 
000 of 182-day Treasury bills up to 2 p. m., 
E. S. T., on Monday Nov. 19. The new 
bills will be dated Nov. 21 and will replace 
$50,000,000 of Treasury bills which mature 
on that date and provide the Treasury 
with an additional working balance of 

000,000. 

x*x* 

The question of the validity of the gold 
clause in Government obligations was 
presented to the Supreme Court in two 
cases on Nov. 16. One of the cases was 
brought by a holder of $10,000 worth of 
called Liberty Bonds. He is demanding 
payment of $16,921 in present currency. 
The other case involved an attempt to 
collect the full gold value of gold cer- 
tificates. 


An Advance in Income 


Whee ese ali this mean? ft | for $36,003,991 of new securities. This 
Of the Larger Railroads | ?™°P*"ty: franchise and income taxes as- wt Uncle Sam had to pay out last ¢ esigned to be high grade bank |prings the total of issues approved this | § \U:3:"-%4 5 
gone week was less than it has been for loans. year to $528,494,524 for 275 companies. 

America’s Class I railroads are earn- * |some time. In fact, it was only about SS 
ing a higher rate of income on their prop- Pe geagee scenery in the report shows | two-fifths of what it was in the preceding Farm Mortgage Act 
erty investments. uct of to the level of | seven days, amounting to only $94,600,000. I Vi 

For the first nine months of 1923, accord- | 5... “ og gi our would bring | This is the first time in ten weeks that ha Court ictory 
ing to the Association of American Rail- ving in electric costs of nearly 2001 it has been less than $100,000,000. 


roads, the.Class I railroads had a net 
railway operating income of $342,609,842, 
which was at the annual rate of return of 
1.80 per cent on their property investment. 
In the first nine months of 1933, their 
net railway operating income was $341,- 
457,795, or 1.78 per cent on their property 
investment. This compilation by the As- 
sociation as to earnings is based on reports 
from 147 Class I railroads, representing 
239,251 miles of lines. 


Christmas in five years seems to be in 
the cards. A 40 per cent rise in Christ- 
mas ‘usiness is predicted. 

Mr. Roper cited a rise of about 20 per 
cent in the money received by farmers 
for their produce and a still larger in- 
crease from Government distribution of 
benefit payments. City prospects are 
brighter, too, with a rise of 4 per cent 
in industrial pay rolls over a year ago 
and about 38 million dollars more paid 
to retail clerks. 

Spending of Christmas Funds 

Not all this extra money will go into 
presents, of course. What it will buy 
can only be guessed; but something bet- 
ter than a guess can be made about that 
part of the cash in the Christmas Clubs. 

The Christmas Club, the corporation 
which fosters this plan of saving through 
some 550 banks and other institutions, has 
made a sampling ef the plans of club 
members through a questionnaire which 
it sent out recently. 

Replies indicate that the largest por- 


tion of the more than a third of a bil- | 


lion dollars in the club members’ savings 
will go directly into Yuletide cheer—gifts 
and Christmas supplies. 

Next to that comes plans for future 


security. Nearly 100 million dollars will 
go into permanent savings. Then come 
those practical items in the business of 
living—bills, taxes, interest on the mort- 
gage «nd payment of insurance premiums. 


If Any Balance Is Left Over! 


After these necessary payments are 
taken care of, many people are planning 
to have some of their club savings left 
over for education, travel and contribu- 


7,500,000 PERSONS 


EXPECT TO SPEND 


MORE THAN A THIRD 
OF A BILLION DOLLARS 
CHRISTMAS SAVINGS | wy 


tions toward the needs of others. 
of it promises to go to son or daughter 


of the travel-minded public. 


back home. 

Altogether about 7,500,000 people will 
participate in these Christmas Club dis- 
tributions, which will begin about Dec. 1. 
The average amount gong to each person 


Some | 


in college or for that long-planned trip | 
to Florida, California, or some other mecca. 
Possibly it | 
will merely finance a trip to the folks | 


will be $48.25, about $4.50 more than last 
year. 

There was a Slight decline this year 
in the number of institutions having 
Christmas Clubs. This was said to be 
due to mergers and consolidations that 
have taken place in many communities. 
Savings banks, however> showed an up- 
ward trend both in the number partici- 
pating in the plan and in the total amount 
of savings under it. 


Cutting Electric Bills 


For the Consumers 


(Continued from Page 9.] 
factors, such aS emergency taxes or un- 
usual services. 

From the second of the above findings, 
it was concluded that an increase in aver- 
age use of current by each customer 
would bring a substantial decrease in the 
unit cost of distribution, which is the 
largest item in the cost of electricity. 

The present annual average is about 50 
kilowatt hours a month per customer. If 
this were doubled, the report calculated 
that the price of electricity could be cut 
from a present fair rate of 3% cents a 
kilowatt hour to 2 cents without loss of 
revenue. 

These costs were figured on the as- 
sumption that the system was operated 
by a private company. Provision was 
made for all regular taxes, operation and 
maintenance expense, overhead, and cost 
of doing business, as well as the cost of 
getting new business. It provided also for 
insurance, interest on borrowed capital, 
and the retirement of the cost of the 
plant and equipment. For these last pur- 
poses, 11’2 per cent of the total cost of 
the physical property at average prices 
for the past 10 years was allowed for in 
the calculation. 


MUNICIPAL PLANTS 


In case of operation by a municipality, 
the report estimated that the present fair 
rate should be 3 cents a kilowatt hour 
instead of 3% cents, assuming a use of 
50 units a month by each householder. 

But this differential in favor of public 
operation is not due to an exemption from 
local taxes. Says the report: 

“This differential does not rest on any 
contribution of the community toward the 
enterprise. It is over and above the same 
charge for fair return, depreciation and 


million dollars annually to consumers in 
the Northeastern States. This is about 
40 per cent of present bills. 

The reason for confining this calcula- 
tion to the Northeastern States is that 
they would be affected by the power pro- 
gram which the Authority hopes to begin 
when and if the St. Lawrence Waterway 
Treaty with Canada is ratified. This 
treaty will make possible the development 
of more than a million horsepower of 
electricity. 


r executive offices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
this operation, he more than likely 
will be thwarted. 

Owing to\the sad experience of 
many persons who loaned money 
on mortgages of the old type, few 
lenders at present are interested 
in construction loans: The Hous- 
ing Administration plan is design- 
ed to change all that. When it is 
operating, the man with a desire 
to build would go to a bank or 
other mortgage lending agency. 
If he had at least 20 per cent of 
the building cost in cash, based on 
expert appraisal, and if he had 
building plans that were approved, 
and if his income was judged suffi- 
cient, then the FHA would in- 
sure his loan. 

He gould borrow at 5 per cent 
interest. There would be an added 
14 per cent service charge and then 
a 1 per cent insurance charge, 
to protect the loan. That would 


Where Government 
Money Goes —— 


All Expenditure During Week 
Unusually Low; Fewer RFC 
Loans Were Asked 


Both ordinary and emergency expendi- 
tures were unusually low. Ordinary De- 
partmental expenses were less than a mil- 
lion dollars, compared with $9,100,000 for 
the week before. 


Another drop was shown in the amount 
expended for defense. Both the Army 
and Navy, as well as the veterans, re- 
ceived fewer dollars during the week just 
past than during the seven days -pre- 
ceding. 

The total of ordinary expenses - was 
$58,000,000 compared with $80,700,000 for 
the week before. Emergency expenses 
were down to $36,600,000 compared with 
$161,900,000. 

The chief reason for this big drop in 
emergency costs was the falling off in the 
demand for loans from the RFC. Whereas 
loans exceeded repayments by $105,300,- 
000 for the period ending a week ago, net 
loans last week were only $10,700,000. 


Although the expenses of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration were 
only $5,600,000 last week compared with 
$10,100,000 the previous week, they were 
sufficient to put the total cost of the AAA 
during this fiscal year over the hundred 
million dollar mark. 

The total deficit for the present fiscal 
year which began on July 1 is $1,225,- 
576,000 which is more than twice what it 
was a year ago. 


REBUILDING AMERICA'S HOMES 


give him money for 20 years at an 
interest rate of 614 ‘per cent. 
Amortization of the loan would 
be on a 20-year basis. There 
would be no need to worry about 
frequent refinancing. 

Under this plan there would be 
built up a uniform long-range 
mortgage system, free of second 
mortgages and of uncertainties. 
This is a method that has been 
uniformly successful in Europe. 


THE BIG LENDERS 


The Banker and Other Mort- 
gage Institutions.—For these big 
lenders, FHA offers the ma- 
chinery to turn frozen loans into 
liquid loans as good as cash. 

Under the plan, there will be 
created institutions known as 
National mortgage associations. 
These associations, capitalized 
for a minimum of $5,000,000, will 
buy the mortgages insured by 
FHA whenever those mortgages 
are offered for sale. They will 
be empowered to pay for them 
with debenture bonds. These 
bonds will be backed by insured 
first mortgages. They will be 
offered for sale to the public or 
to any institutions that care to 
buy them. The expectation is 
that they will be among the coun- 
try’s soundest investments. 


Conflict of Decisions on the 
Frazier-Lemke Law 


Twice Federal district courts held un- 
constitutional the Frazier-Lemke Act, 
which Congress rushed through last 
June to extend to farmers a five-year 
moratorium on mortgages with a mini- 
mum of interest meantime. Now comes 
a Federal court upholding the Act’s con- 
stitutionality. 

First Federal Judge Chestnut, at Bal- 
timore, in September, held the Act is un- 
constitutional in so far as it applies to 
mortgage creditors of farm property. He 
stated the Act would remove the States’ 
protection of creditors and would double 
the protection given debtors. It would 
confiscate creditors’ property in an effort 


save debtors’ farms, the court said. |. 


_Later, Federal Judge Luther B. Way, at 
| Norfolk, Va., held the Act unconstitutional. 
| On November 14, however, at Louisville, 
Ky., Federal Judge Charles I. Dawson 
held the Act to be valid. The decision 
| Was on a test suit brought by the Louis- 
' Ville Joint Stock Land Bank, lien holder, 
| to prevent application of the law in the 
/case Of William W. Redford, Sr., a Hop- 
_kinsville, Ky., farmer. 

President Roosevelt, who signed the Act, 
said he did not believe many farmers 
would take advantage of it. 


means in effect that there will 
be built up in this country a 
liquid market for mortgages. No 
such market has existed in the 
past. Thus when the depression 
came, and when home owners ran 
into difficulties, the banks and 
other lenders were forced to fore- 
close and take over the proper- 
ties. Then they had to sell or 
rent these properties for what- 
ever they would bring. Set in mo- 
tion was a devastating train of 
deflation. 

Under the new plan, if a bank 
loaned on insured mortgages and 
found that it needed cash, it 
could sell those mortgages to a 
Mortgage Association, get deben- 
tures in return and then sell 


mortgages would be backed not 
only by the property but by a 
vast insurance fund which would 
protect che lenders. 


REVIVAL OF LENDING 


Thus there 1s reopened to 
banks and other lenders the 
country’s biggest outlet for 
credit. Old form mortgages, al- 
though heavily owned by banks, 
were highly rigid and _ non- 
liquid. New form mortgages are 


these debentures for*cash. The 


Rocky Mountain Fuel Company since the 
death of her father in 1927. She was de- 
feated in this year’s Democratic primaries 
in her bid for the governorship of Colo- 
rado. 

She succeeds former Assistant Secretary 
Thomas Hewes, who resigned last Decem- 
ber. Marriner S. Eccles, new Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, has been 
serving as a Special Assistant Secretary 
during the interval. 


The SEC Program 
Of Regional Offices 


District Supervisors to Combat 


Security Frauds 


A nation-wide attack on all fraudulent 
stock deals will soon be launched by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

That is what Commissioner James M. 
Landis told the members of the National 
Association of Securities Investors who 


were gathered Nov. 13 at their convention 
in New Orleans. 


try into eight zones. Offices, under the 
direction of a regional supervisor, will be 
opened soon in New York, Boston, Atlanta, 
Chicago, Fort -Worth, Denver, and San 
Francisco. A field office will be set up in 
Washington. 

“Flying squads” from these strategic 
cities will investigate all reports of unfair 
stock practices, such as manipulation of 
over-the-counter sales, pools, market rig- 
ging, and wash sales. 3 

In addition, each of these offices will 
take care of the local detail work in the 
administration of the Securities and Se- 
curities Exchange Acts. 


Permanent Closing of Doors 
By Boston Curb Exchange 


The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion announced on Nov. 16 that the Bos- 
ton Curb Exchange has agreed to the 
revocation of its temporary exemption 
from registration as a national securities 
exchange. The SEC said that it had re- 
ceived notice that the membership of the 
exchange had voted to close and cease 
operations permanently. 

A hearing was held in Boston on Nov. 
8 and 9 by the Commission to determine 
whether the exchange had violated any 
security laws. 
exchange closely followed an SEC order 
for the exchange to show cause why the 
temporary exemption should not be .re- 
voked. 

At the same time the Commission an- 
nounced that it had consented to the 
withdrawal of the application of the Hart- 
ford (Conn.) Stock Exchange for an ex- 
tension of its temporary exemption from 
registration beyond Dec. 1. 

The report of the SEC on new security 
issues approved during September, shows 
that 18 companies secured registration 


The Commission has divided the coun- 


The present action of the } 


For further infor mation apply te 
L. M. ALLEN, P. T. M. 
Rock Island Lines 
723 La Salle St. Station 

hicago, IL, 


ROCKIS 


‘Island 


Winto’. Sumohine 


tioned in Club, Observation, Dining, . 


LAND 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


A promise— 
not a speculation 


Lvvestmenr 
soundness made it possible 
for this company to keep its 
promises to every policy- 
holder during a trying 
period. 

Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 
severest of tests, when mak- 
ing your financial plans? 


Life insurance is a prom- 
ise—not a speculation. 


Lire INSURANCE Com 


‘ 

‘ 


Inspection of the comfortable quarters 
of directing heads of the varied enter- 
prises already in occupancy cannot 
fail to be impressive. Rentals for such 


LABOR AND GOVERNMENT 
THROUGHOUT THE NATION] 


(Continued from Page 13.] 


reliably stated, pending negotia- The Textile Labor’ Relations 
tions with the company manage- | Board expects this week to wind up 
ment. The company is said to have | its conciliation activities growing 
agreed to concede to the union any- | out of last September’s textile 
thing it might gain by the holding ' strike. This refers to the restora- 
of an election, but it has not agreed | tion of strikers to their former jobs 
to an election. In the meantime, | without discrimination. 


labor is laying plans for unionizing The Board recent] 
y addressed a 
the 400,000 workers in the steel in- letter to textile cmployers stating 


dustry. that complaints were still coming 


kk 
IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY in reporting cases of strikers not 


rehired and of workers being 
Silk and rayon dyers and finish- | evicted from company houses. Call- 
ers, about 25,000 in number, remain 


ing on employers to live up to their 
on strike, despite active negotia- | promises on the basis of which the ; , 
tion for a settlement. The sole re- | strike was settled, the Board said: ness. Systems, International Industrial Scales, and 
maining point of disagreement this “The strike can not be satisfac- International Electric Accounting and Tabulat- Electromatic (All Electric) Typewriters. 
past week was said to be the de- 


torily ended and peace restored to Le 
mand of the employers that any | the textile industry until all work- 
agreement made should last for | ers who left the plant during the 
two years without strike or lockout. 


strike and did not engage in law- 
Rank and file members of the union | Iess violence are returned to their 
refused to renounce the strike 


- : former positions. This is a funda- 
e . weapon for so long a peried. mental issue that must be met.” 


superior space, facilities and conven: 
ient location are extremely moderate. 


Port AUTHORITY 
COMMERCE BUILDING 


COnsuit 


The flame and smoke and roar of industry are 
charged with vital facts...tons of material, 
kilowatts of power... time, labor, depreciation 
... These, and numberless other, detailed facts 
form the true story of your business. They are 
recorded with accuracy and utmost speed by the 
International Electric Accounting Method. 

By this method, all pertinent information is 
quickly registered in tabulating cards in the 
form of punched holes. These punched cards 
become a permanent unalterable record. And 
automatically, they provide detailed, printed 
reports at a speed which keeps an executive in 
immediate touch with every branch of his busi- 


ing Machines simplify procedures and shorten 
schedules. They expose hidden losses and sup- 
ply short-cut methods. They furnish a founda- 
— of facts upon which profitable policies are 
uilt. 

New, illustrated book—Modern Machine Ac- 
counting for the Manufacturer—gives com- 
plete information regarding the International 
Electric Accounting Method. It shows de- 
tailed reports and is directed to the modern ex- 
ecutive seeking the ultimate in speed and econ- 
omy in the management of his business. 

Other International Business Machines include 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time 


COMMERCE 
HALL 


New York's most ce 
posers 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


General Offices: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
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MODERNIZING THE 


_ Antiquated Federal Structure Can and Should Be Reorganized to Meet Present Day Needs 
--Collaboration of Credit Agencies Just Announced Is Step In Right Direction---A 


| 


WARREN G. HARDING 
President of the United States 1921-1923 


“There is a vast benefit in bringing the Govern- 
ment a little closer to the people, and the people 
a little closer to Government.’ 


i 


4 


An event of transcendent importance occurred a few days 
ago when President Roosevelt announced that the executive 
heads of all the credit agencies of the Federal Government 
would be grouped as a committee of the newly-created Na- 
tional Emergency Council. 

But the modernization should go further than re-grouping 
from a functional basis. It should provide for informal col- 
laboration by specific groups of businesses that are cognate 
to the work of Governmental agencies. 

This represents a conviction which the writer reached 
after 25 years of study of Governmental operations. I tried 
to explain it in a radio address delivered over a nation-wide 
network on January 29, 1933. This was a month before the 
New Deal came into power. Twenty-two months have 
elapsed since it was written, but the fundamental approach 
advocated therein applies even more particularly to the situa- 
tion confronting us in November, 1934. 

By reiteration alone can public opinion be crystallized on 
the need for administrative change, hence the reproduction 
on this page today of the text of the aforementioned proposal. 

L. 


o~riy2xTVE WEEKS from tonight the Government of 

the United States will have passed into the con- 

A F . trol of a new President and a new Congress, 
$C>1.093 The people have so willed it. If this were war- 
time, we would be hearing appeals for the support of the 
Government irrespective of political creed or party tradi- 
tion. An emergency, worse in some respects than war, 
confronts the country. It becomes the duty, therefore, of 
all who have patriotic instinct to put the national interest 
above all else so that there may be unity in a common 
cause. 

_ The “new deal” was a phrase of the last campaign, 
heralded by its proponents as a prophecy of good times, 
derided by its opponents as a gesture of politics. But 
undeniably the people have vested their hopes in a new 
leadership, and they will welcome a new approach to the 
‘ perplexing problems of depression. If the new deal means 
a new approach, a new enthusiasm, a new radicalism, by 
which is implied the courage to change existing systems 
when the sound and intelligent alternative has been found, 
it may bring that new psychology and renewed confidence 
so necessary to rebuild the shattered hopes and fortunes 
of a bewildered nation. 

Prior to June, 1932, "= were 

_ engaged in preventing further 
FOR BROAD | declines, in protecting our - 
flank against the ravages o 
POWERS panic. Now we are absorbed in 
planning a well-directed forward movement. Clearly the 
whole problem calls for a new approach. We cannot 
have such an approach without ridding ourselves of the 


NEED SEEN 


red tape and orthodox methods that make governmental | 


action so cumbersome and often so futile. A new ap- 
proach to governmental functioning is plainly necessary, 
but it cannot be made unless the people are ready to be- 
stow upon their new leader the powers they so ungrudg- 
ingly granted in time of war. 

It is customary, because we have been so taught, to 
think of government in terms of ten executive depart- 


ments and a few independent commissions. The grouping 


is as old as the republic itself. Officialdom thinks and acts 
in terms of jurisdictions and bureaus grooved into our 
system by a series of laws superimposed on each other by 
150 years of irregular growth. 

One of the powers President Wilson asked for and ob- 
tained from Congress—it was known as the Overman Act 
—was the authority to combine functions, to transfer 
bureaus, to consolidate them, to do any and all things 
necessary to prosecute the war. If a peace-time President 
were to be given similar power, what could he do? 

Let us draw a picture of the Government in battle for- 
mation, with a new approach and this objective—the 
restoration of economic balance for the whole nation, 


Voice For Business Is Essential to National Cooperation 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


change front; fourth, the Relief and Re-employment front. 
Examining each of these we find, on the Credit front, 
problems of both an affirmative and a negative character, 
some still concerned with preventing collapse or further 
weakness and others looking toward an upbuilding of 
credit facilities. 


us, there is a vital need for 


business to replace working cap- 
COMBINED ital, to refinance mortgage com- 

panies, to care for the financial 
problems of the railroads and to aid small businesses, as 
well as large, in getting three, five and seven year money; 
a plan, by the way, now concurred in by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board after an exhaustive study of 
defects in our present banking structure. Adjustment of 
private debt, corporate and individual, revision of interest 
rates, use of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, not 


so much as a lending agency, but as a support for the ulti- 
mate reopening of the long-term money bank of America 


—the bond market—all are important phases of the cont — 


fusion on the credit front that needs to be organized for 
battle, irrespective of how many bureaus or departments 
or commissions of government or groups outside would 


be embraced in a solution. 


When we think of a balanced budget and Government 
credit, we turn to the Treasury Department as the source 
of knowledge of expenses and receipts and suggestions, 
but the income of Government, as well as its emergency 
expenses, are affected by happenings all along the line of 
the credit front. And a high command to handle this 
needs more than a single cabinet officer and more than the 
hit-or-miss consideration which a half dozen congres- 


- sional committees can give to these ramifications. 


This would mean, too, partici- 
pation by the banking elements, 
STILL NOT agriculture, business, and “ 
try, insurance companies, an 
STABILIZED those acting for the investors 
as well as the producing elements who cannot go forward 
without working capital or a sensible program of debt 
adjustment. Congressional representation is as necessary 
on such a war council for the credit front as the represent- 
atives of state and local units affected. 

What do we mean by the External Exchange front? 


EXCHANGE 


This is the problem of selling more goods abroad so that | 


our factories may reopen and so that our farmers may 
begin to move their products into world markets at rea- 
sonable prices. It involves, of course, trade barriers and 
quota restrictions placed on our products abroad or im- 
posed by us on foreign goods, and all manner of artificial 
barriers that clog the wheels of commerce and choke the 
interflow of goods and money so essential to the return of 
a normal intercourse. The peoples of countries now off 
the gold standard must trade again with those that are on 
a gold basis. Shall a trade exchange standard be set up 
or a new relationship or ratio to gold devised by them to 


meet our level? Billions of dollars of American money. 


have been invested abroad, particularly in Latin America, 
where interest on so many bonds has been defaulted. 
These private debts have had their repercussion in 


closed banks in the United States, where the depositors. 


are still waiting for liquidation of assets. These private 
debts have been obscured somewhat by the exaggerated 
emphasis given to inter-governmental war debts. But 
since war debts are a part of the difficulty of stabilizing 
exchange, they come as do the problems of armament and 
peace abroad and the intricate questions of foreign rela- 
tions not in a particular department, to be handled in a 
traditional way but as part of a major responsibility—ex- 
ternal exchange. 


of tariff or foreign competition. Here we find also the 
problem of what shall be done with surpluses held by the 
Government itself, as in cotton and wheat, the question of 
removing restrictions upon business imposed by Govern- 
ment at other times and for other purposes than exist 
today; how we shall prevent ruinous competition and 
what permissive legislation shall be adopted to induce 
consolidations and the setting up of selling agencies by 
manufacturing and producing industries, as well as by 
commodity units of agriculture. 


COUNSEL In what respects, it may be 
asked, can self-liquidating proj- 
OF BUSINESS ects be aided by government 


IS NECESS ARY through the Reconstruction Fi- 


nance Corporation and what can 
be done to replace obsolescent machinery and finance the 
production of fabricated materials needed in reorganizing 
industry? Millions of dollars of work must be begun soon 
on maintenance of railways, both for safety and efficiency. 
Coordination of rail and water and air and bus and truck 
traffic is a paramount issue, too, and cries out for settle- 
ment because each of these methods of transportation is 
vital. There has been invested in them billions of dollars 
and they give work to many millions of persons. 
Readjustment of the tax burden upon business is no 
insignificant phase of the battle to get out of the red and 
into the black once more. Distribution costs must be cut 
down so that waste may be reduced and the more efficient 
be permitted to live, if indeed some of the inefficient are 
inevitably compelled to drop out. : 
Here on the Internal Exchange front with its objective 
restored purchasing power and a stable retail business 
once more, as well as re-employment for millions, we need 
the counsel of leaders of government, of industry, of mer- 
chandising, of middleman as well as producer in an intro- 
spective examination of the basic weaknesses that require 
strengthening if the battle is to be won. It is not a prob- 
lem simply for the Department of Commerce. It runs 
through the whole Government where there are dozens of 
points of contact that affect the ultimate victory and here, 
too, committees of Congress would be helpful if they were 
a paftt of the organized high command, which would rec- 
ommend the steps to be taken in the forward march of 
domestic business. 


We come now to Relief and 
SYNCHRONIZED Re-employment. In this the co- 
ATTACK. 1S ordination of federal, state and 
ESSENTIAL city activity becomes paramount. 
| _ Itis not a time for quibbling over 
which shall do the job or finance it. The battle front calls 
for united action by all three units of government so that 
local government may administer but state and federal 
governs may cooperate in furnishing the sinews of re- 
ief. 

We have done very little on the battle front of Relief 
and Re-employment. We have not yet begun to register 
the unemployed on a national scale with the idea of 
scientific placement of individuals into jobs they can fill, 
Technological unemployment may be due to the displace- 
ment of labor by machine, but we shall not make progress 
by prating about technocracy. We shall make advances 
when we begin to study ways and means of placing indi- 
viduals into positions they can fill at living wages. For 
we know that new industries, new service businesses, new 
amusement outlets, for instance, have all risen in the past 
in times of readjustment. They will tend to absorb the 
unemployed again as production is resumed and under- 
consumption, which now is aggravated by world-wide 


stagnation of trade, is eventually overcome by victory on 
all battle fronts. 
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° Vv For this, all elements in busi- 
There are in the battle against 


v 
ARTIFICIAL ness and government would have BROAD OUTLINE Bat 


$3 


PROBLEMS 


depression four major fronts. We 
ON FOUR should have an organized high 
FRONTS command for each and move for- 

ward on all fronts with equal ag- 
gressiveness under the leadership of the new commander- 
in-chief. Much of the trouble today in endeavoring to co- 
ordinate the activities of government and business or gov- 
ernment and agriculture or government and transporta- 
tion is that most of these problems are treated as separate 
and isolated pieces and their solution attempted without 
interrelationship with other phases of the same problem 
which may happen to be vested in another department or 
branch or unit of government. 

In the war, federal, state and city governments worked 
together ina common cause. Today there is no such 
coordination, yet there is interdependence between eco- 
nomic recovery and the income of federal, state and city 
governments. 

If we were to visualize four battle fronts, every sinyle 
problem of the depression would be found to classify itself 
naturally as a part of one of the four major responsibilities 
or battle front. They are: first, the Credit front; second, 
the External Exchange front; third, the Internal Ex- 


TINKERING to be summoned and another 
WAS DECRIED high command organized to ex- 


amine all phases and recommend 
decisive action as the authoritative finding of a group of 
counsellors qualified to give us the strategy essential for 
victory on this complicated and world-wide battle front. 

This attack may carry us into financing export trade or 
developing new markets in Russia or to agreements to 
facilitate the restoration of the gold standard, but there 
can be no doubt that external exchange has not been con- 
centrated upon as a single responsibility embracing a 
dozen other interrelated problems that have their reflex 
on the success of credit operations, domestic production 
and price levels. 

As for the Internal Exchange front, this is only another 
way of describing the stimulus needed to expand domestic 
business, to bring about, not by artificial tinkering but as 
the resultant objective of the attack, such readjustment 
of barriers as will naturally achieve a rise in commodity 
prices—an increase in domestic volume of business and 
hence absorption of the unemployed millions. 

Internal exchange is simply the facilitation of those 
internal transactions where there are no external elements 


gest specific solutions, but merely 


OF THE BATTLE | to sketch the broad outlines of 
UNCHANGED the battle against depression, the 


need for advance on all fronts in 
a synchronized and coordinated attack, which in itself will 
tend to rebuild confidence. For we cannot ignore the fact 
that loss of public confidence is not a cause but an effect 
and that victory on these four battle fronts means a re- 
capture of lost confidence in ourselves as well as in other 
peoples. 

But a new approach, if attempted by the new Adminis- 
tration, cannot be successful without public cooperation. 
It requires a united and sympathetic understanding. A 
new President comes into power in about a month. The 
American people are looking to him as the generalissimo, 
to him as the custodian of their hopes and resources, to 
him as the leader in a great battle. They must prepare 
to mobilize their talents and energies. For only by 
a new zeal and a new spirit of service can the war against 
depression be won. Our people, hitherto downcast and 
dispirited, turn their eyes now to the new leader and pray 
that he will guide them out of the wilderness of despair 
to the land of promise that God has always granted to 
righteous peoples. 
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